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QMofes of Recent Exposition 


_ Tue latest science is the Science of the New Birth. 
_ There was a time when such a science seemed out 
of the question. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
| listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
} goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ 
But the Rev. Horace Emory Warner, M.A., 
D.D., has written a book on Zhe Psychology of the 
Christian Life (Revell; 6s. net), and it is neither 
more nor less than an exposition, conscious and 
deliberate, of the Science of the New Birth. 


‘What may be positively known in Christian ex- 
perience? How do the inner states of experience 
relate themselves to the outer states of character?’ 
Christian psychology, says the author, sets itself 

to answer these queries. ‘The psychology of 
Christian life thus holds in its purpose the 
clarification of what assumes to be a systematic 
process of the grace of God in the soul.’ 


Does the Science of the New Birth reject: the 
_ Supernatural? Science usually does. Perhaps it 
would be correct to say that the science of 
psychology usually does. But the Science of 
the New Birth, as expounded by Dr. WarNER, 
does not. Should any one hesitate to open the 
book on this suspicion, the introduction by Mr. 
John R. Mort, LL.D., is surely sufficient assur- 
ance. But the author himself is perfectly frank 
Voit. XXII.—No. 9.—JUNE Ig1I. 


about it from the outset. He says, ‘ An intelligent 
study of all the facts embraced in the field outlined 
leads to one inevitable culmination: the postula- 
tion of supernatural Origin to specific psychical 
processes involved in Christian experience, con- 
stituting the experimental Christian life a dis- 
tinctively supernatural life,—it being expressly 
understood that this supernatural Origin is not 
disorderly or capricious, but evidently acting 
under some spiritual order well beyond all range 
of the natural order with which we are familiar.’ 
It is probably the first time in history that the 
attempt has been made to reduce the Supernatural 
to the rules of an exact science. 


Dr. WaRNER divides conversions into two 
classes, the progressive and the cataclysmic, We 
shall understand the Science of the New Birth 
best if we pass over what he has to say about 
progressive conversion and come to cataclysmic 


—or, as it is called by the unscientific, sudden— 


conversion. 

There comes a time in a man’s life when his 
consciousness, hitherto quiet and normal, is dis- 
turbed. The disturbance often shakes his whole 
being, and usually takes the form of an acute 


sense of personal sin. Even communities are 


occasionally wrought upon by this conviction of 


sin. And it is not always possible to say what is 
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the origin of it. A sermon is pointed to, a text of 
the Bible is remembered, an event in life, such as 
a bereavement, is recalled. But the strange thing 
is that sermons, texts, and events have all been 


present before without the least disturbance. 


In the conviction of sin the Science of the New 
Birth discovers three ‘focal points.’ These are 
the heinousness of sin, the burden of guilt, and 
the fear of sin’s effects. The focal points are not 
all felt by every person who is convicted of sin, or 
at any rate not all with equal poignancy. But 
however they are felt, it is always in the choice of 
the sinner to encourage or discourage them, one 
and all. 
away to an irreligious career’—and the Science of 
the New Birth is done with him. 
them, his life ‘swings upward to a religious career,’ 
and the Science of the New Birth accompanies him 
with interest. 


If he discourages them, his life ‘swings 


If he encourages 


For this state of conviction is then, and invari- 
ably, followed by repentance. In the scientific 
language of Dr. WARNER, ‘Permit genuine virile 
* conviction for sin unresisted place in consciousness, 
and prompt repentance for sin follows as its im- 
mediate product, as naturally as daylight follows 


dawn.’ 


Now repentance, like conviction, is composed of 
three elements. These are sorrow for sin, the 
abandonment of sin, and the return to God. 
And again, these elements, if not equally evident, 
or even equally existent, in every individual, are 
nevertheless existent in every individual who truly 
repents, and will be sufficiently evident to enable 
even the ordinary onlooker to see that a work of 
grace is proceeding in the soul. But what is of 
more importance for our science, these steps do 
actually, and do always, follow one another in the 
history of a cataclysmic conversion, and in that 
order. That is to say, whether (theologically) a 
sinner can or cannot abandon his sin before he 
feels genuine sorrow for it, the fact is (and it is 
facts that science takes account of) that he never 


.enactment of a government 


does. And he never makes a definite resolution i 
of returning to God until he has resolved to give (i 
up his sin. i 


Is the return to God the end? Is the sinner} 
saved? Is the Science of the New Birth com- | 
pleted? That cannot very well be. For, thus far, } 
all is natural, after the very first shock of convic- 
tion. How it comes to pass that a man falls under } 
conviction was left undetermined, the suggestion 
being that it was due to some supernatural inter- 
vention, some activity perhaps on the part of the } 
Spirit of God. But after that the steps in con- 
version, as we have seen, are normal, natural, j 
If that is all, if the end is repentance } 
in its three elements of sorrow, abandonment, and ij 


scientific. 


return, how can we speak of a Science of the New ; 
Birth? . 


In the Science of the New Birth two processes | 
occur immediately after, or it may be even) 
These are the | 
forgiveness of sin and cleansing. And these two 
processes introduce the Supernatural. For they } 
are not the acts of the sinner himself, nor are they } 
the acts of any of his fellows. It is God that} 
forgives; it is God that cleanses from sin. But 
In heaven? } 
No doubt*God is in heaven, and in heaven He | 
pardons and purifies. But how can the sinner | 
know that he is forgiven and cleansed, if nothing | 
takes place in his own personality? ‘ Forgiveness,’ | 
says Dr. WARNER, ‘is not merely an abstract 


simultaneously. with, repentance. 


where do these processes occur? 


at some remote f 
heavenly seat of executive action; it is an act of| 
And } 
it is yet more evident that cleansing from the stain | 
of sin cannot be wrought outside the sinner’s own / 
life, but must take place somewhere within the | 
‘psychical area’—to use once more the exact 
language of our science. 


the immanent divine Presence in the soul.’ 


Now it is here that the Science of the New} 
Birth is most severely tested as a science. For | 
while every one who has been pardoned and |} 
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cleansed comes some day to know it, no one 
knows it at the time that it takes place. How is 
it possible that it should take place within the 
man’s own personality and yet without his con- 
sciousness? The answer is that it takes place 
in that region of his life, in that part of the 
psychical area, which is now commonly called the 
region of the subconscious. 


And the man of science at once admits that 
what takes place in the subconscious cannot be 
matter of observation, and therefore cannot strictly 
lie within the range of science. But it is a first 
principle of science to argue from the known to 
the unknown. That new life which the sinner 
_ enters upon after his last conscious act of return 
. to God is more than can be accounted for by all 
that has consciously preceded. It is more than 
sorrow for sin, deliberate rejection of it, and 
dedication to God could have accomplished. 
Science is therefore bound to take into account 
some process or processes which have taken place 
in the sinner’s personality. For the names which 
it will give to these processes science is not ashamed 
to be indebted to Scripture; for their reality it 
trusts to the universal after experience of sinners. 
‘And since they did not take place in con- 
sciousness, it concludes that they were wrought 
by the Spirit of God in the region of subcon- 
sciousness, 


Nor are forgiveness and cleansing all the pro- 
cesses that 
‘Forgiveness, in its psychical aspects, is a change 
in the 


favour. 


take place in subconsciousness. 
divine attitude from condemnation to 
Cleansing is the purging away of the 
But these saving pro- 
cesses do not, in any degree, touch the funda- 


pollution of sin’s contact. 


mental disorder and structural distortion that have 
been fastened upon the psychical being by con- 
tinuous sinful action. In the profound depths of 
the subconscious life, the Holy Spirit, in response 
to saving faith, lays upon the crippled, deformed, 
perverted powers new impulses and capacities, 


and reconstructs them.’ In other words, and to 


use a familiar expression, He regenerates the entire 
spiritual being. 


Is this the end now? This ought to be the 
end. Or at least from the state of regeneration 
the new-born soul ought to make steady progress 
by regular steps, through peace and joy to that 
fulness of filial affection in which he cries ‘ Abba, 


Father.’ But it is not so. 


At this stage there occurs what is known as 
backsliding. We need not stay to account for it. 
The fact itself is our concern. And the fact itself 
is familiar. So familiar is it that Dr. WARNER 
assures us that only in rare cases of regeneration 
does backsliding not take place. ‘Indeed, such 
instances are so exceedingly infrequent that their 
existence requires merely to be alluded to here’ 
—those are his words. Sin gains a foothold again 
in the renewed heart. Old habits, impulses, tastes 
And then? Then either 


the will rises up and asserts itself, or else, dis- 


and appetites return. 


heartened by repeated failure, it gives up the 
struggle. If it gives up the struggle, the life 
remains under the dominion of sin; Dr. WARNER 
says that ‘the Christian experience is brought to 
a positive termination, for the experience of the 
back-slidden heart is no longer Christian.’ But 
if the will asserts itself, the struggle comes to an 
end, the soul passes into a new possession of 
power, and lives henceforth in the light of God’s 


presence. 


Dean ARMITAGE Ropinson has made a con- 
tribution towards the solution of the eschatological 
problem. He has delivered three lectures in the 
Abbey on that problem as it exists in the Epistles 
of St. Paul. These lectures are published under 
the title of Zhe Advent Hope in St. Paul's Epistles 
(Longmans; 1s. net cloth, 6d. net sewed). And 
along with them he has published a sermon which 
he preached before the University of Cambridge 
as long ago as 1893. 


The sermon was preached seventeen years 
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before the lectures were delivered. Yet there is 
a sense in which the lectures are preparatory to 
the sermon. For they are exegetical, while the 
sermon is hortatory. They elucidate the language 
which St. Paul uses about the Future. They 
trace the progress of the Apostle’s thought, a 
progress that seems to be due to the pressure 
And thus Dean ARMITAGE 


Roginson enables us to understand, perhaps as 


of his experience. 


savingly as anybody, how that great eschatological | 


problem has arisen for us. For that reason, we 
may suppose, he has placed the lectures before 
the sermon. 

Yet in another sense, and a deeper, the sermon 
Without the 


thought, the single all-embracing thought, which 


prepares the way for the lectures. 
the sermon contains, the lectures would be 
nothing. The problem they consider would not 
exist. There would be no appearance of incon- 
sistency in St. Paul’s thought because there would 
Without the thought which gives 
the sermon its greatness there would have been 


no Future for the Apostle worth speaking about. 


. 


be no progress. 


The text of the sermon is taken from the 
Parable of the Vine. The words are: ‘ Without 
me ye can do nothing’ (Jn 15°). Dean ARMITAGE 
Rosinson calls that parable the most striking 
parable of the Fourth Gospel. Is it not much 
more than that? Is it not the parable round 
which all the other parables gather? Does it not 
illustrate the central truth, of which all the other 
parables in the Gospels illustrate only portions ? 


That central truth is the incompleteness of the 
individual. It is not simply that the individual 
is incomplete because not yet perfect. It is not 
that he is imperfect here, and waits his individual 
perfection there. It is that the individual is 
always incomplete, is imperfect in heaven as 
well as on earth. It is that the individual, as 
an individual can never be a perfect whole, never 
more than a fragment, the more fragmentary the 
more individual he is; and that his perfection 


is found in contributing his share to that larger 
personality which is known as ‘Christ Jesus.’ ‘I 
am the vine, ye are the branches.’ 


It is not a new thought. Seventeen years ago 
it was not new. It is not even understood to be 
a particularly Christian thought. Is it not rather 
due to the fierce selfish pressure of industrial § 
competition that the individual is growing less § 
and less, the race more and more? Division of 
labour, specialization of study—they may be } 
acquiesced in as inevitable results of the demand | 
for quick effective production, or even the inven- 
tion of machinery. But who does not deplore } 
the atrophy of the individual’s faculties—that an 
able-bodied, sane-minded man should now be 
compelled to spend his days sharpening the ¥ 
point of a pin? And yet, what does Dr. 
ARMITAGE ROBINSON say about it? He says — 
that it is ‘the peculiar revelation of Christianity, | 
sense its most 


and in some 


revelation.’ 


It is, he says, the peculiar revelation of § 
Christianity that a man finds himself only when ; 
he loses his separate individuality in the general | 
life of mankind. Nay, not losing it, but con- } 
sciously contributing it to the perfection of the } 
whole, as if he found that the making of a pin © 
was the meaning of all existence, and his work 
was done, his life lived, his glory found, just 
when he faithfully wrought at the sharpening of 


an infinitesimal part of the point of it. 


Have we cheated ourselves, then, with our 
belief in the sacredness and worth of individual 
lives? Is the individual nothing after all? That 
is not so. It is only that our conception of the 
place and purpose of the individual has been a 
faulty one. We have been claiming for him ~ 
independence, self-sufficiency, the separate round- 
ness of a perfect whole; and that is more than 


he has a right to. For the individual, says Dean 


ARMITAGE ROBINSON, is not the Man, but merely 
| an integral part of the true Man. 


characteristic } 
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- The Man (keep the capital for the uses of 
identification), the Man, is that larger 
whole which is the organized sum of all the 
parts. It is creation’s final goal. The Con- 
summation is to consist, not in a mere total 


true 


of millions of monotonously perfect units, but 
in the developed completeness of one Perfect 
Man, made up of countless individual men, 
who have reached their ultimate attainment in 
that limited perfection which is the perfect 
adaptation of a part to the performance of its 
‘function as a part, not as a 
independent whole. 


separate and 


. Of this truth the chief exponent is St. Paul. 
To him it is the truth of truths, the central 
message of the gospel committed to his trust. 
Once the champion of exclusiveness, of distinctive 
Jewish privilege, he received a revelation which 
laid upon him the duty of preaching the gospel 
to the Gentiles. And in what form did the 
revelation come to him? It came in a vision 
of the person of Jesus, and in the words, ‘Saul, 
That is to 
say, Jesus identified Himself with those whom 
Saul was persecuting. He identified Himself 
with them. 
ally, not metaphorically, persecuting Him. For 


Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ 


In persecuting them Saul was liter- 


they are parts of Him, as the branches are parts 
Without Him they are nothing— 

But also, without them He is 
the 


of the vine. 
that we know. 
-nothing—that is new thought we must 


assimilate. 


It was a new thought to Saul of Tarsus. Jesus 
of Nazareth had not only actually risen from the 
dead, but also, and as actually, He stood in so 
close a relation to those who had thrown in 
their lot with Him that in deed and in truth to 
lay hands on them was to lay hands on Him. St. 
Paul never forgot it. How could he? To forget 
that was to forget his conversion ; it was to forget 


Christ. 


He never forgot it. ‘Everywhere and always,’ 


says Dr. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, ‘the same truth 
breaks forth in his writings, or lies close beneath 
the surface. His whole fabric of theology is 
built up on this as its foundation. His con- 
ception of atonement and redemption everywhere 
implies it as the eternal and essential idea. His 
hope for the future of mankind consists in its 
ultimate realisation.’ To false-tongued Greeks in 
Asia he appeals for the social virtue of veracity 
on the ground of the One Body: ‘Put. away 
falsehood; speak the truth each with his 
neighbour; for we are limbs one of another.’ 
To the quarrelling Corinthians he expounds at 
once their folly and their sin. They are rending 
the Body; they are dividing Christ. And it is 
to the Corinthians that he develops his great 
metaphor of the Body and its members ‘with a 
felicity unparalleled before or since.’ 


So attractive is the brilliant rhetoric with which 
St. Paul draws out his conception of the Body 
the 
metaphor lend itself to a practical application 


and its members, and so readily does 
to common social needs, that at times, says 
Dr. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, we are inclined to 
regard it as far more impressive than the image 
from still life which Christ Himself adopts to 
figure forth His relation to all who belong to 
Him—the image of the Vine and its branches. 
But there are two things to. be taken into account 


which will modify our first impression. 


One thing is that, whatever element of truth 
may underlie the assertion that Christianity, as 
a system of thought, is the product of the mind 
of St. Paul, yet here at least, in his most funda- 
mental conception, he has no claim to be original. 
The development of the metaphor in which he 
loved to express the great thought of the unity 
of all human life was wholly his own; but the 
thought itself was given him by his Master, 


The other is that the Parable of the Vine and 
its branches possesses an element which renders 
it more marvellously adapted to its purpose than 
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even the attractive image of St. Paul. To St. Paul’s 
thought we are the Body, of which Christ is the 
Head. To the completeness of the Body, to the 
performance of its tasks, every limb is necessary. 
This man lends an eye, that a hand, another 
And the joint result is far more than the 
sum of the efficiencies of individual parts. But, 
after all, the whole of the truth is not expressed. 
Christ is more to us than the head is to the body. 
St. Paul himself knows this, and now and again, 
at the risk of confusion in his metaphors, he 


a foot. 


speaks of the whole Body, head and limbs to- 
gether, as ‘ the Christ.’ 


The Parable of the Vine escapes this imperfec- 
tion. But we must see that we read it aright. 
‘I am the vine, ye are the branches’—that does 
not mean, ‘I am the stock of the vine, and ye are 
the branches that grow out of the stock.’ It 
means, ‘I am the tree, ye are branches of the 
tree; I am the whole, ye are the parts which 


make up the whole.’ 


What follows? 
smost momentous things that can occupy our 
thought. There follow the things that are likely 
to occupy the thought of the next generation of 


There follow some of the 


earnest seeing men more than all things else. 
First this, that in some mysterious way Christ is 
We know that those who 
fell asleep before His coming are in some way 
imperfect without us. 


incomplete without us. 


This is more than that. 
The vine cannot be a complete tree without its 


branches. Christ cannot be complete without us. 


Next this, that it is not the followers only who 
are necessary to His completeness, but all man- 
kind. Dr. ARMITAGE Rosinson lays stress on 
the title which Our Lord gave Himself, the title 


Son of Man. St. Paul knew that title, whether 
he knew the Parable of the Vine or not, and that 
title gave him his great metaphor of the Body and 
its members. Mark its comprehensiveness then. 
Because Christ called Himself the Son of Man, it 
is clear to Dr. ARMITAGE Rosinson that every 
human being is by his very creation and constitu- 
tion so related to Christ whether as yet he 
knows it or not, and whether he believes it or not 
—that without him Christ is not complete. 


And then, finally, this follows, that there is need 
of a new definition of the Church, a new con- 
ception of what the Church is and what it is for. 
Dean ARMITAGE RoBINSON sees that and faces it. 
His definition is that ‘the Church is the nucleus 
of that regenerated human society which is to 
grow out of the recognition and realisation of the 
true human constitution.’ 


The definition is scarcely so sharp as it might 
be. For the difficulty of a sharp definition is 
very great. The Dean of Westminster was 
bound to feel the difficulty of it. He surrenders 
so far to the difficulty as to speak of ‘the present 
necessities of exclusiveness and limitation. He 
explains his surrender by saying that exclusiveness 
and limitation are the very conditions of a strong 
and effective society. But he declares that the 
present necessities are not to be mistaken for 
eternal barriers, and that the grand mistake which 
the Church has made, and is making, is to think 
of herself as the favourite of Christ rather than 
as one with Christ. And then he says very 
courageously that ‘she has wondered at goodness 
outside her own bounds, and sometimes has dared 
to deny it, instead of recognising all goodness in 
all men as a fresh pledge that they are Christ’s, 
and must be claimed for Him.’ 
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Codex Crdinburgensis, 


A HITHERTO UNKNOWN MANUSCRIPT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By PROFESSOR THE Rev. A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., University or EpINBURGH. 


AMONG the manuscript treasures of the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh is a magnificent Codex of 
the Old Testament, of which it may safely be said 
that for size, condition, and calligraphy it has few 
rivals among similar MSS in any library in the 
world. Strangely enough, it has hitherto escaped 
the notice of Old Testament scholars. None of 
our great students of the Hebrew text, from 
Kennicott in the eighteenth century to Ginsburg 
_in our own day, seems to have been aware of its 
existence. 

At the request of Mr. W. K. Dickson, Keeper 
of the Library, I undertook to make a preliminary 
study of the CopEx EDINBURGENSIS, as it may 
fitly be named, and have now the privilege of 
making its existence and contents known to fellow- 
_ students of the Old Testament. For the present 
it must suffice to refer briefly to the more general 
features of the Codex, such as one gleans at a first 
survey, reserving for a second paper details of a 
more technical character regarding its script, punc- 
tuation, readings, and Massoretic notes. 

The manuscript is contained in two huge folio 
volumes, the boards of which measure 22 inches 
(56 centimetres) in height. The first volume, of 
221 folios, comprises the Pentateuch, with the 
Onkelos Targum alternating verse by verse with the 
Hebrew text; the second, of 310 folios,? the rest 
of the O.T. books in the original only. Of the 
peculiar, if not unique, order in which the books 
of the Hagiographa appear, I shall have something 
to say at a later stage. The material is parchment, 
the leaves of which are bound up in quires of 
eight folios, ze. sixteen pages, with catchwords at 
the left-hand bottom corner of each quire. The 


1 The only Scottish MS. known to Kennicott was that 
entered by him as Codex 139—a MS of the O.T. then 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and said to date probably 
from the end of the fourteenth century (Dzss. Generalzs, 82). 

2 Originally 314; four leaves (2 Ch 57-1216) have dis- 
appeared owing to the thin parchment having been too 
heavily ruled along the inner margins. In vol. i., also, fol. 
122 (as I reckon) has been lost, and replaced by a very 
inferior and incomplete copy. 


I 


size of the folios is fully 21 in. by 15 in., say 
54 by 38 centimetres, each with three columns of 
text. The height of the columns is 14% in. (36°8 
cms.), and each contains 34 lines. The columns 
and lines have been ruled in the usual way with 
a stilus. The text is accompanied by the Mass- 
orah parva in the right-hand margin and between 
the columns, as well as by the Massorah magna, 
which occupies, as a rule, two lines in the upper, 
and three in the lower, margin of the page. 

The writing shows a fine, bold German hand, 
and the letters are not less than } in. or 6 milli- 
metres in height. With the exception of a page 
here and there, they are as clear and distinct as 
on the day they were written. The appearance 
of the pages of the new Codex may be seen from 
the reduced photograph of the page containing 
the first chapter of Jeremiah (note the later Latin 
title in red), which forms the frontispiece to this 
number of THE Exposirory Times. The hand- 
writing and the arrangement of the page (e.g. 34 
lines) closely resemble those of Plate XII. of Dr. 
Ginsburg’s Series of xviii. Facsimiles of MSS of the 
Hebrew Bible, reproducing folio 278a@ of a British 
Museum manuscript of the same school, which is 
described in detail in his Lztroduction to the Mas- 
soretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (pp. 
526-533). But even the ‘immense folios, 194 in. 
by 144,’ of this splendid Codex are considerably 
exceeded in size by the one now being described.? 
The consonantai text, both of the original and 
of the Targum, is provided throughout with the 
familiar vowel-points and accents by the hand of 
a Nakdan or punctuator, who used a much in- 
ferior ink. 

In the first volume, the later chapter-divisions 


3 It should be added that the leaves of our Codex were 
originally at least an inch larger each way than the dimensions 
given above, as is clear from the total or partial disappear- 
ance of many of the catchwords at the bottom, and of the 
Hebrew book-titles at the top corners of the pages, as well 
as of parts of the later indications of the Christian chapter- 
divisions on the outer margins of vol. ii., the leaves having 
been severely ‘ trimmed’ in the binding. 
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up to Leviticus (chap. -17) have been indicated in 
a cursive hand on the margins of the columns. 
In the second volume, however, not only are 
the chapters indicated by large coloured Roman 
numerals, but the Latin titles of the several books 
have been added in an elegant book hand, a 
distinction which probably has some bearing 
on the previous history of the two parts of the 
Codex. 

As to the difficult question of the age of the 
Codex Edinburgensis, there is no indication in the 
manuscript itself, in the shape of a colophon to 
any of the books, of the date or place of writing, 
unless some expert in these matters can identify 
the scribe, whose name will be given presently. 
The character of the writing is thus the main clue 
at present available, and it shows that we have not to 
do with a very early MS, say of the tenth or even 
of the eleventh century. On the other hand, our 
Codex cannot be later than the early 14th century. 
And this on the following grounds. (1) The 
characters in red and purple of the ornamental 
titles, and of the chapter-numeration, in the Pro- 
phets and Hagiographa, show that these entries 
date, as my colleague, Professor Hume Brown, 
assures me, from the fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century. With this dating another expert in Latin 
palzeography, Professor Souter of Mansfield College, 
agrees. 

(2) That the fifteenth century is the latest 
possible date for the chapter rubrics of both 
volumes, as well as for the contemporary headings 
to the Psalms! and a few Latin glosses in vol. ii., 
is shown by three small facts, which are at least 
interesting as antiquarian curiosa. The one is that 
certain Arabic numerals are used side by side with 
the Roman letters. For example, four successive 
chapters in Judges are indicated thus: xvi, 14, 
18, xix. The second curiosity is this; the cipher 7 
has sometimes, as in the example cited, its early 
form of an inverted v. Finally, the writer of the 
cursive hand in vol. i., who noted the Christian 
chapter-divisions as far as Leviticus, still uses the 
old Franco-German and English form of the Arabic 
‘four,’ which has not yet been supplanted by the 
Italian form 4. This change took place on the 
Continent before the end of the fifteenth century 


? These consist of the opening words of a Latin rendering 
of each Psalm, taken partly from the Gallican or Vulgate 
Psalter, and partly from Jerome's Psalter. But of this on 
another occasion. 


(see Steffens, Latein. Palaogr., 2te Aufl. [1911], 
p. xl, also Plate 147 of the Palzeographical Society’s 
publications for a press-mark (dated ‘sec. xiv. xv.’) 
from the old Library of Fountains Abbey, which, 
like the Latin additions to Codex Edinburgensis, 
shows the employment of the old Arabic ‘four’ 
and the old ‘seven’ side by side with the Roman 
iv. and vii.). 

It is thus evident that if the later Christian 
rubrics are to be assigned to the 14th or 15th 
century, we must assign a date at least a century 
earlier to the original manuscript ; let us say, pro- 
visionally, 1200-1300 A.D. There is nothing in 
the style and character of the Codex, so far as I 
am aware,—but I do not profess_to be an expert 
in this department,—that forbids this assignation.? 
If I am right in my conclusion, Scotland is able 
to"claim that she possesses ove of the oldest exist 
ing manuscripts of the conplete Hebrew Bible. A 
considerable number of MSS of parts of the O.T. 
are extant of an earlier date than the thirteenth 
century, but a complete Bible earlier than 1200 A.D. 
is in truth a vara avis in ferris. 

To complete this description of the new Codex, 
it may be added that the binding, which is in 
pigskin over wooden boards, is characteristic of 
the arts of Germany and the Low Countries in 
the sixteenth century. One of the stamps of the 
figured panels which surround the borders bears 
the date 1557. The inner sides of the boards 
are lined with leaves of Vulgate and other MSS, 
probably of the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
subsequent history of the Codex is a blank, as_ 
there is no record of when or how it came into 
the possession of its present owners, the Faculty 
of Advocates of Edinburgh. 

The name of the scribe of Codex Edinburgensis 
—or, it is also possible, of the patron who em- 
ployed him—has been preserved in a manner not 
unusual in MSS of the German school. The last 
word of Deuteronomy, Syav, is written across the 
last page but one of vol. i. (the first and last pages 
have been left blank) in large hollow characters 
3 in. in height,’ the surfaces of which are filled 


* The British Museum MS, mentioned above as closely 
resembling the Edinburgh MS, is dated by Ginsburg ‘ cerca 
1300 A.D.’ Alas that the complaint of Eichhorn in 1803, that 
there is no science of Hebrew palzography, should still have 
to be repeated by Kahle (Der masoret. Text, etc.) in 1902! 

3 The final 5, indeed, is 7 in. high, and takes the form of 
a serpent with a fox’s head. 
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in with tracery, and with the figures of a lion and 
adragon. Inside the tops of the five letters the 
scribe has inserted the letters of his own name, 
‘Nathan, the son of Rabbi Moses’ (Aw 929 72 nd), 
to whose identity I can find no clue.! 

Passing now to other matters, I consider that 
one of the most remarkable features of the new 
Codex is its peculiar arrangement of the books 
of the Hagiographa. The earliest dictum on the 
order of the Prophets and Hagiographa, as is well 
known, is the oft-cited passage in the Talmudic 
treatise, Baba Bathra, fol. 144, which prescribes 
the following sequence: ‘Joshua and Judges, 
Samuel and Kings [the two latter always form one 
book, not two, in the MSS]; Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
Isaiah and the Twelve .. . Ruth and the Book 
of Psalms and Job and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles and Lamentations, Daniel and the roll 
of Esther, Ezra [which includes Nehemiah] and 
Chronicles.’ . 

Our Codex, it is interesting to note, follows 
this early order as far as the Book of Psalms. It 
provides us with a fresh witness to the original 
position of Isaiah after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, a 
position which is now recognized as having an 
important bearing on the present composite 
character of the book. For the eleven books of 
the Hagiographa, further, Codex Edinburgensis 
agrees with the Talmud and certain standard MSS 
(see Ginsburg’s Jntroduction, pp. 7 ff., for details 
and tables dealing with the whole subject) as 
regards the first two, Ruth and Psalms, and the 
last four, Daniel to Chronicles, but presents the 
remaining five in what appears to be a unique 
order, namely, Canticles, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, Job. If I am not mistaken, 
none of the Codices described by Kennicott 
(op. cit.), De Rossi (Varie@ Lectiones Vet. Test., 
pp. xevii ff.), or Ginsburg (of. ct.) has precisely 
this arrangement of the books of the third 
division of the Hebrew Canon. In any case, 
if the sequence is not unique, it is extremely 
rare. 


1 Beneath the word 5x1w is pasted a slip of paper with 
a note in Latin of considerable antiquity, containing a 
strange farrago of blunders which need not be recited here 
in full, Despite the evidence of the German characters, 
the writer identifies the scribe’s father, Moses, whom he 
names ‘ Moses of Cardova’ in Spain, with Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A.D.), at the same time confusing the latter with 
Moses ben Enoch of Sura in Babylonia, who ultimately 
settled in Cordova, and who died czrca 965 A.D. ! 


Another point of some interest is the fact that 
the Edinburgh Codex shows only 149 Psalms, 
although the Psalter is complete. This number 
it obtains by joining Pss 114 and 115 in one, an 
arrangement which is found both in the Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac Versions and in numerous MSS 
of the Hebrew (see De Rossi, of. cit., vol. iv. 743 
Delitzsch, Bible Commentary on the Psalms | 1887], 
VOI. 2.5)-2 

Notwithstanding this arrangement of the text of 
the Psalms, the last entry in the Massorah magna 
at the close of the Psalter runs thus: ‘147 (fp) 
Psalms are in the Book of Praises, according to 
the years of Jacob.’ In one notable MS in Vienna 
the Psalter is actually divided into 147 Psalms (see 
Ginsburg, of. ct, p. 777, for the details of this 
arrangement). 

In bringing these preliminary observations to a 
close I would call attention to two of the three 
Massoretic entries standing on the third column of 
the last page of vol. ii., at the close of Chronicles. 
The third, which gives the number of years 
supposed to be covered by the books from Genesis 
to Kings, is of less importance. The first of the 
entries is of interest for the early history of the 
Massorah, since it gives not only the number of 
verses in the’O.T., but the several links in the 
chain by which the tradition is carried back 
to the first half of the second century of our 
era.® 

The entry in our Codex may be rendered thus: 
‘And Rabbi Ada (818) was at that’time a man 
mighty in the Scriptures, and he received the 
tradition from Rabbi Hamnuna (x29) who 
taught it at Nehardea [a famous seat of Jewish 
learning in Babylonia]; and Rabbi Hamnuna and 
Rabbi Ada both “received” from Nakkai (*p9), 


21 do not know on what grounds Delitzsch further states 
that ‘Kimchi, combining Pss cxiv. and cxv. into one, 
reckons 149.’ In my copy of this eminent expositor’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms (ed. P. Fagius, Isny, 1542), the 
ordinary numbering of 150 Psalms is followed. I find, 
however, that on commenting in Ps 1151, Kimchi remarks 
‘there are some MSS in which this (verse) is not the 
beginning of the Psalm,’ showing that at least he was 
familiar with the arrangement above referred to. 

3 De Rossi found a similar but fuller epigraph in one of 
his MSS (Codex 196—a Spanish MS of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, see Var. Lect. Vet. Test. p. cii). The same tradition 
is found in several Jewish writings, including a MS of the 
Pentateuch at Rome (for references see Harris, ‘The Rise 
and Development of the Massorah,’ /ew. Quart. Rev., 
vol. i. 131). 
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who was taken captive’ from the land of Israel to 
Babylon, whom Rufus (D151n)! carried captive in 
order that the Torah might no longer exist in the 
land of Israel. And they counted (13D) the 
Torah, and the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, 
and they made no error and no mistake. The 
verses are 22,747, nothing less and nothing more.’ 
These, according to Bacher,? ‘are the earliest 
names that can be described as authorities for 
the Massorah.’ The only other form of this 
tradition to which I have had access starts 
several generations further down, and gives ‘two 
myriads, and two thousands and 704’= 22,704, 
as the number of the verses (see Neubauer, 
Medieval Jewish Chronicles, part iv. 174 [Anecdota 
Oxoniensia]}). 


1 Tineius Rufus, governor of Judea, 132 A.D., at the 
outbreak of Bar Cochba’s rebellion in the reign of Hadrian 
(Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, Bd. i. 4te Aufl. 647 f., 
687 ff. ; cf. Otto, Azst. Doctorum Mishnicorum, 142 ff. ). 

2 In Winter and Wuensche, Die jzid. Litteratur, ii. 124. 
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The second entry in our Codex, above referred | 


to, is as follows: 
‘ Another calculation : 


The verses of the Torah are. NS OA 
op ,, Prophets are. 9298 

9 », Hagiographa are . 8063 

The total is 23,203 


And the mnemonic sign (}"D) is the two verses ’— 
here follows the Hebrew text of Gn 55 and Nu 3** 
which contain the numbers 930 and 22,273, the 
sum of which is 23,203 as above. In this con- 
nexion it may be remarked that while this total 
agrees with that given from the official Massorah 
by Dr. Ginsburg, who has treated this matter of 
the verse-divisions of the Hebrew text with his 
usual thoroughness (Jntroduction, pp. 7off.), each 
of three separate entries shows a divergence from | 
the numbers given by Ginsburg in his table, viz. | 
5845, 9294, 8064. But the subject is too complex } 
and technical to be pursued further at present. 


(Moffatt?s Introduction.” 


By THE VEN. WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., LECTURER ON THE History OF DOCTRINE 
IN THE “UNIVERSITY AND ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 


Tus fine work supplies a long- felt need, an 
Introduction which should represent fairly and 
impartially the present scholarship of the present 
day with regard to the writings of the New 
Testament, and should do that in such a way as 
to enable the student to form his own judgment 
upon the many questions involved. Dr. Moffatt’s 
book is a fitting companion volume to Dr. Driver’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 

The conclusions reached, briefly summarized, 
are these. 

1. Pauline Epistles—All the Epistles attributed 
to St. Paul were written by him, except Hebrews, 
Ephesians, and the Pastorals. Hebrews was written, 
¢. 80 A.D., to some group in Rome or Italy by a 
Hellenistic Jewish Christian. Ephesians is a 
catholicized version of Colossians, written in 
Paul’s name to Gentile Christendom. It is 
dependent also on 1 Pet, and the idiosyncrasies of 
style suggest a Paulinist rather than Paul himself. 

1 An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 


By James Moffatt, B.D., D.D. (‘International Theological 
Library’), Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


The Pastorals cannot be by the Apostle. They 
presuppose, if genuine, his release from the Roman F 
imprisonment, and he was not released. The § 
diction and style are un-Pauline, and in what the 
Epistles say*about false teaching and ecclesiastical | 
organization we find ourselves in a sub-Pauline 5 
atmosphere. They were written somewhere 
between the death of St. Paul and the period of 
Ignatius by some one who had access to private 
notes of the Apostle. 

2. Johannine Literature.—John the Apostle 
was martyred early, and cannot therefore have 
written any of the books ‘traditionally ascribed to 
him. The Apocalypse was written by John the 
Presbyter in the reign of Domitian, and the same 
author more certainly wrote the Second and Third 
Epistles. The Gospel was written by an unknown 
author not later than 110'a.p. The writer of the 
First Epistle may have had some share in the 
editorial process through which the Gospel reached 
its final form. 

3. The remaining Catholic Epistles—1 Pet is 
Petrine, written at dictation by Peter’s amanuensis 
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Silvanus, in the seventh decade. The references 
to persecution apply to the Neronic persecution, 
and the acquaintance with one or two of St. Paul’s 


_ letters is not incompatible with a Petrine author- 


ship. Jude dates from the early decades of the 
second century. 2 Pet is dependent on Jude, and 
certainly belongs to the second century. James 
is also probably a second-century writing. 
4. Synoptic Gospels and Acts.—Mark was written 
in its present form shortly after the events of 
60-70 A.D., and is the revision of a shorter Ur- 
Marcus. But Matthew and Luke used not this 
Ur-Marcus, but the Canonical Mark. Mark did 
not use Q. Q was a collection of sayings, strongly 
marked by eschatological traits. 

Matthew is based on Mark and Q, and was 
written between 7o and r1o a.p. Luke also 


- used Mark and Q, and was written, ¢. 90 A.D., by 


Luke the Physician, who also wrote the Acts. The 
latter book cannot be dated earlier than ¢ 100 
A.D., and may be later. 

Striking and valuable characteristics of the 
volume are (1) the large amount of space devoted 
to Bibliography. That of the Fourth Gospel, 
ég., occupies four pages. (2) Another valuable 
feature is the detailed discussion of a number of 
crucial passages. £.g. there is a very valuable 
note on p. go f. on the Galatian Churches, in which 
Dr. Moffatt advocates the North Galatian theory, 
and is refreshingly frank as to the passage Ac 
16% The phrase ryv- Ppvyiav Kai Tadarixjy, 
x®pav can only mean Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia. ‘On both sides, but especially on the 
South Galatian, there is too great a tendency to 
tamper with the text of Acts in order to bring it 
into line with the requirements of a theory.’ (3) 
A third feature is the very frequent use made of 
the view that there are glosses in the text. 

-On the other hand, there are two or three 
pronouncements upon debatable points which 
in the present state of criticism seem to be too 
decisive for a book of this kind which will for long 
help to form the opinions of young students. 
One of these is the uncompromising advocacy of 
the early martyrdom of John the son of Zebedee. 
To scholars like MHarnack, Spitta, Armitage 
Robinson, Sanday, the evidence adduced seems 


inadequate, and the question must still be regarded 


as one where a modern thesis has not yet won 
its way to general acceptance. 
A similar pronouncement is that as to St. Paul’s 


release from imprisonment. Dr. Moffatt will not 
hear of it. Here, of course, he can claim much 
greater unanimity amongst scholars. But so long 
as scholars like Harnack believe that the evidence 
of the New Testament presupposes a release, it 
can hardly be regarded as a point which has been 
settled by criticism. A third case is that of the 
so-called ‘little Apocalypse’ in St. Mark. Dr. 
Moffatt believes this to date from the seventh 
decade and to be ‘a trait of the Apocalyptic 
propaganda.’ He can point to a growing number 
of scholars who assent to such a view. But the 
thesis is a very precarious one. The evidence is 
of course entirely internal, and ultimately rests on 
nothing more than a belief that Christ could not 
have uttered the words. However one may wish 
that He had not so spoken, it is a tampering with 
historical evidence to assert that He did not. 
The fact is, that the whole question as to the 
eschatological element in the Gospels is now at 
the same plane of criticism that the miraculous 
element was in the days of Strauss. It has been 
found to be impossible to eliminate the miraculous 
element from the historical sources of Christ’s 
life, and it will probably be found equally im- 
possible to eliminate from them the eschatological 
teaching. There is at present a wide-spread 
tendency to strain evidence in order to do so, but 
we regret that one who, like Dr. Moffatt, admits 
that Q was strongly marked by eschatological 
traits, should have pronounced so strongly against 
Mk 13. 

In what he says as to the dates of the Gospels 
and Acts Dr. Moffatt represents a very wide-spread 
volume of opinion. It is therefore unfortunate 
that Harnack’s recent volume should not have 
been published in time to receive some notice in 
this book. The younger students who use it will 
miss much by not having before them the evidence 
adduced by Harnack for dating Mark, Luke, Acts, 
and perhaps Matthew, all before the Fall of 


Jerusalem. 
Some other noticeable conclusions are the 


following :— 

2 Co 64-7! is a fragment of some other 
Epistle, 11223 is a further interpolation, and 
10-1319 is a letter intermediate between 1 and 
2 Corinthians. Ro 16!%3 is a note addressed 
Ephesus, and vv.2?7 are a later conclusion 
added by a Pauline editor. The Council visit 
of Ac 15 is probably the same as that of Gal 


, 
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The Western text of Ac 15% is a 
second-century text. St. Paul’s silence in Gal 211° 
as to the fourfold decree of Acts suggests 
that the latter is a later decree ante-dated by St. 
Luke. The visit of Ac 11 is not unhistorical, and 
St. Paul’s silence with regard to it is explicable. 

But sufficient has been said to call attention to 
the value of this Introduction. In fine scholarship, 
in fairness of judgment, in copiousness of illustra- 
tion, and in mastery of material it stands very high, 
and it will no doubt for long be the standard work 
on the subject. 

The book is admirably printed. A small defect 
in arrangement is the fact that whilst some of St. 
Paul’s Epistles have page headings, ‘ Romans,’ etc., 


g1-10, 


1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians (in part), Romans 
(in part), Colossians are headed: ‘The Corre- 
spondence of St. Paul,’ so, e.g., pp. 65-95, 145-159. 
The following are misprints :—p. 155, l. 43, ‘medi- 
tating’ (for mediating); 272, 1. ro, ‘Josephus’ 
(for Joseph); 294, 1. 20, ‘Xenephon’; 313, |. ro, 
dxéAutws; 402, 1. 8, ‘reduction’ (for redaction) ; 
432, l. 7, ‘encyclica’; 474, 1. 27, ‘like’ (? unlike) ; 
479, l. 25, dvtiWeyonéva; 484, 1. 46, ‘Mansefield,’ | 
524, 1. 24, ‘husbands’; 525 n.* ‘Philos’’; 540,99 
l. 32 ‘conciousness’; 585, last line, ‘creeping (?) 
estimate’; 603, 1. 25, «vt; 624, ‘Adeny.’ Is 
‘falls to be’ a phrase to be encouraged, and is 
‘a colossal jin’ a right description of the angel 
of Apoc 16; 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS 


PSALM LI. 17. 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise. 


‘TuHE Book of Psalms,’ says Maurice, ‘is the most 
wonderful book in the world, because it is the 
most universal ; because in it saints and seers and 
prophets and kings prove their title to their great 
names, by finding that they have a greater name 
still,—that they are men; that they are partakers 
in all the poverty, emptiness and sinfulness of their 
fellow-creatures ; that there is nothing in them- 
selves to boast of, or claim as their own; that all 
which they have is His, who would have all to 
know Him and be partakers of His holiness. And 
therefore this fifty-first Psalm is, as it seems to me, 
the real explanation of all the Psalms, and of the 
continual references which they contain to another 
and higher King than David. It was, and is, most 
natural that the Jews reading of such a King, and 
honestly persuaded that he must be what the name 
King imports, should have rejected the notion of a 
broken-hearted man—a man of sorrows—as not at 
all answering to the idea of such a ruler and con- 
queror. Till they are brought as low as David 
himself was brought when he poured out this con- 
fession, they will not, from all the arguments and 
evidences in the world, find how that riddle is 


OF THE PSALMS. 


solved ; they will not know why only such an one 
could be the King, because only such an one could 
be the sacrifice.’ ! 


There are three thoughts expressed in the text, 
or suggested by it. 


I. «Ehe-Place of Sacrifice: 
IJ. The Sacrifice which God despises. 
III. The Sacrifice which He does not despise. 


= 


it 
THE PLACE OF SACRIFICE. 


1. Each of the doctrines of Christianity is just 
the uplifting to its highest issues of a principle 
which operates in common experience. Here is 
an instance. There must be an Atonement; there 
must be a Sacrifice: Do you doubt it? Then look 
into your own heart, and you will find the evidence. 

In one of his immortal dialogues Plato has shown 
that there is no escaping the penalty of sin, and no | 
possibility of peace until it is faced. The wrong- | 
doer, he says, who is convicted and punished is | 
happier than one who gets off scot-free. And this 
is terribly true. A sinner may shun detection and — 
never be brought before an earthly tribunal; but | 
there is a more awful tribunal which he cannot 
escape. His sin grips him, and it never lets him © 

1 The Doctrine of Sacrifice, 96. 
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go. It tracks him ruthlessly, remorselessly, with a 
slow, dragging, bitter and ever more bitter torture. 
And there is no deliverance for him until he faces 
his sinand confesses it andaccepts the consequences. 


You remember that grim imagination of Greek 


mythology, that no sooner was a crime wrought 
than the Furies, the bloodhounds of Hell, got on 
the sinner’s track and hunted him day and night 
until he atoned with his own blood for the blood 
which he had shed. And what is this but a 
picturesque rendering of the stern law of moral 
retribution? Examples abound. Coleridge tells 
of an Italian assassin who fled from the scene of 
his crime and gained a secure refuge in Germany. 
The law could not reach him, but conscience 
arrested him. He was haunted by his victim’s 
phantom, until at length he could endure it no 


longer, and resolved to return to Rome and sur- 
- render himself to justice and expiate his crime on 


the scaffold. 


There is need of an altar and a victim and the shedding of 
blood ; and our hymn teaches the truth which the Psalmists 
were groping after all the time: 


Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain, 

Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 


But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away, 

A sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they. 


This is the Sacrifice of God, and a broken heart is only the 
sinner’s response to its appeal. 


2. The bloody sacrifice has been already offered, 
and accepted, and applied. The blood has been 
sprinkled, and the vapour has ascended ; and the 
penitent who laid his hand upon the victim’s 
head approaches the golden altar, not to purchase 
pardon, but to offer gifts. And on the altar the 
oblation lies—a heart—a bruised and broken heart 
—a heart once stained, alas, how deeply, but now 
fresh from the laver of regeneration; a heart 
pierced with many sorrows, the deep scars of which 
remain, but now melted and broken by the fire and 
the hammer of God’s efficacious word. There it 
lies encompassed in the newly kindled flame of 


“pure and holy love; and as it burns there uncon- 


sumed, a sweet and solemn voice, like the voice of 
a parent to a suffering child, says: ‘My son, give 
1D, Smith, Man’s Need of God, 251. 


me thine heart’; and another one, still tremulous 
with weeping, cries out from beneath the altar: 
‘My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed’; 
and then a multitude of voices, like the sound 
of rushing waters, are heard saying all together: 
‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.’ 

There 
sacrifice 


are those who, on the pretext that the 
of Christ is all-sufficient, withhold the 
oblation of themselves to God. Because they 
have no merit, they believe they have no duty, 
and throw off at once their sense of goodness 
and their sense of obligation; and because the 
grace of God abounds to sinners, they go on in 
sin, that grace may abound. 


JOE 


THE SACRIFICE WHICH GOD DESPISES. 


1. Let us suppose the sinner to be now con- 
vinced of this important truth,—to, believe that, 
while his only hope of everlasting life is in the 
sacrifice of Christ, he has no right to believe that 
it was offered up for him until he offers up himself, 
through Christ, to God. Here he is liable to fatal 
error. He may wash his hands in innocency, and 
so compass the altar of God; he may bind the 
sacrifice with cords to the horns of the altar; he 
may offer it upon the altar with the most imposing 
rites; but no sweet savour rises from it to the 
throne of God. The victim and the offerer are 
alike rejected : 


For God abhors the sacrifice 
Where not the heart is found. 


The man has brought his body and his outward 
wealth, his time, his talents, and his acquisitions, 
but his heart is left behind. 

Here is a wonderful exposition of that falsehood 
which was leading the Israelite astray in all periods 
of his history ; the falsehood which turned him into 
an idolater in one generation, into an insolent de- 
nouncer of idolaters in another. He did not look 
upon God as his God, as his Deliverer, as his Judge, 
as his Reformer ; he did not yield himself to Him 
as His subject, as His redeemed creature, to be 
purified, to be renewed. He had never understood 
what it was to be sacrificed himself. But he could, 
if need were, produce a hecatomb of oxen to be 
sacrificed ; he supposed God’s toleration of his sins 
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was to be purchased, and that this was the purchase- 
money. The mockery of such a notion by the 
psalmists is terrible, but not disproportionate to the 
monstrousness of the evil which was condemned. 
It is that mockery which comes out of the burning 
heart of a man who knows God to be righteous 
and true; and who sees that men are making a god 
like themselves, and are strengthening themselves 
in their lies and their crimes by regarding him as 
the patron of them. 

2. Again, a man may consent to give his heart 
to God, just as it is; but what a heart! It must 
be laid upon the altar whole, unbroken, unmelted. 
He consents, perhaps, that it should first be 
cleansed. He is willing that those deep, dark 
stains should be washed out, and that those ulcers 
should be healed by the application of another’s 
blood. This is all that he will offer—all he has to 
give. But what changes are to pass upon that 
heart before it is accepted! How little does he 
think that it must first be pierced, and bruised, 
and broken! Or if informed of this necessity, how 
quickly does his pride revolt ! 

A man who has begun to negotiate and traffic 
with his Maker will not quickly give up the hope 
that he shall find something to sacrifice sooner or 
later which He will be content to receive. To 
spart with this hope, to sink humbly on the knees ; 
to say, Against Thee I have sinned; I have done 
this evil in Thy sight—how is this possible? what 
brings a man to this? And what kind of offering 
is this? David knew at last what it was. It was 
the sacrifice of God. We had not brought himself 
into that posture: God had brought him into it. 
He had corrected him and broken him. He had 
prepared the sacrifice. He had shown him that 
this was what he needed. This great saint, and 
singer, and king of Israel, must positively under- 
stand that he has nothing whatever to do, but to 
say, ‘I am what thou knowest Iam. Thou hast 
found me out. Thou art right and I am wrong. 
I give up the struggle.’ That was the ultimate 
result. Now he believed that God was a Righteous 
Being who hated sin, not one who overlooked it in 


king or peasant, that He was willing to take it | 


away from king and peasant, to give each of them 
a right heart. That now became his one desire. 
Not to be a deceiver, zot to keep his secret ; but 
to be a right and true man; to have his inmost 
spirit laid bare, that every cheat might be purged 
out of it. 


III. 
THE SACRIFICE WHICH GOD DOES NOT DESPISE. 


1. It is described as ‘a broken spirit’; and 
again as ‘a broken and a contrite (or crushed) 
heart.’ What that means is best explained in the 
Psalm itself, which may be said to be a commentary 
on this verse. 

(1) A broken spirit is one that trusts entirely to 
the mercy of God. ‘Have mercy upon me, O 
God,’ are the opening words of the Psalm. It is 
mercy that this sinner looks to, not merit. Merit 
and mercy can never blend, for though sometimes 


-you hear such an expression as ‘he deserves 


mercy,’ it is a contradiction altogether. If he 
deserves it, it is no longer mercy. It is simple 
justice and righteousness that he should have it. 
Mercy will no more blend with merit than will oil 
with water. 

All the instances in Scripture of acceptable 
approach to God on the part of those who have 
offended Him, are connected with the presence of 
a broken and a contrite heart. From the earliest 


significant intimation—when the whirlwind scattered 


the offering of the self-confident Cain, and the fire 
consumed the sacrifice of the contrite Abel—the 
same truth is taught through all ages of Scripture 
history, and repeated in rich volume of utterance 
in the fulness of time, that ‘to that man will I 
look,’ says God, ‘even to him that is poor and of 
a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.’ 
see it in the prostrate David and in the weep- 
ing Hezekiah—when the prodigal mourns in the 
parched land of his exile; and when the publican, 
beating his breast in the porch of the temple, 
fixes upon the far mercy-seat his wistful eye, and 
stammers out his heart in the self-despairing prayer. 


It was a sombre evening of December at Madras in the 
year 1907, when I was standing on the eastern verandah of 
the fourth storey of the Y.M.C.A. building. I had just 
returned from the Examination Hali with feelings of utter 
dejection and shame. That was the third attempt of mine 
for the B.A. degree examination. I thought I had answered 
the question papers so badly that failure seemed almost cer- 
tain. I took the papers, and was examining them again and 
again to find whether I had any chance. The more I looked, 
the more hopeless I became. I thought of my relatives, my 
friends, my villagers, and my own brothers, who would all 
regard me as a fool who had appeared three times and got 


‘ploughed.’ I could not entertain the thought of returning , 


home. I thought of going away from my own country and 
leading ‘a snail-like existence’ in some remote corner of 
India. The thought of even committing suicide was not far 


You 
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from me. I thought no one could sympathize with me. I 
had been accustomed to read the Bible and pray ; but all the 
while I had been a doubting Christian. At this desperate 
moment I prayed to God that He at least should not forsake 
me. Then all at once the broken heart felt the advent of 
God. I felt a new power, a new readiness to endure the 
shame ; my heart overflowed with the joy of having felt God. 
The thought of my examination flitted away from me. Never 
in my life had I experienced so rich a moment as that one. 
Never since have I doubted the presence of God and His 
loving care for me, In moments of anxiety and fear I used 
to look back to this experience and refresh my soul.? 


(2) A broken spirit feels its sins to be peculiarly 
its own: ‘Wash me throughly from my iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin’ (v.”). All the way 
through the Psalm this peculiarity is found. If you 
were to underline the personal and possessive pro- 
nouns you would be astonished to find how many 
there are. A contrite spirit refuses to have any- 
thing to do with generalities. They are all too 
cold for him. Before the heart comes under the 
power of the Holy Ghost it rather likes to speculate 
about sin. It will discuss for hours the origin of 
sin and the effects of sin; but, the moment the 
Spirit of God meets with it, all speculation about 
sin is at an end. One thought swallows up all 
others. It is, ‘7 have sinned.’ 


~ The Baptists have had a mission in Korea, carried on in 
a little shop and under conditions of severe simplicity. 
Good has been done in the mission, and as always, the news 
spread that God was with the people, and others were led to 
go with them. One poor woman, living outside the town, 
heard the report of the mission, and walked into the town to 
attend the services. Not knowing where it was situated, 
or by what name it was known, she inquired for the place 
where they cured the ‘broken heart,’ and she was directed 
to the Baptist Mission. How delightful it would be if every 
preaching place were entitled to this description. 


(3) The broken spirit is one that makes a full 
confession of sin. ‘For I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions, and my sin is ever before me’ (v.®). 
God does not forgive sin decause we acknowledge 
it, but He will not forgive sin unless we do. He 
has made it one of the conditions. He says to 
Israel, by the mouth of Jeremiah, ‘Only acknow- 
ledge thy iniquity.’ He says to the Church, 
through the lips of John, ‘If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.’ 
Now, a broken heart is sure to be a heart that tells 

out to God through the lips the whole sad story. 
There is no attempt to extenuate, or to conceal. 


1 George John, B.A., Syrian Christian Seminary, Tirualla, 
Travancore. 


It does not plead the force of circumstance, nor 
the Niagara flood of passion, nor even the resistance 
which it made before it fell. There is the simple, 
humble, truthful acknowledgment of sin —sin, 
though years have passed away since its committal 
—sin, though society has condoned it—sin, though 
neighbours have forgotten it—sin, though through 
many a garish hour the sinner has tried vainly to 
hide it from himself—sin, burned into the con- 
science with such ineffaceable impression that no 
human art can remove the brand, though the 
lightest touch of the Divine Healer can make the 
scarred flesh to be comely and lovesome as a 
child’s. 


There is a beautiful legend which runs as follows. Late 
one evening a careworn, haggard man came to a priest, and 
begged to receive absolution for the sins of a life of which he 
was weary, a life which had become to him a living death. 
The priest listened with attention to his confession, Crime 
after crime—a long tale of woe was poured into his ear. At 
length he intervened. ‘ My son,’ he said, ‘ God’s Spirit will 
not always strive with man; your sins are too fearful. I 
dare not pronounce absolution on such an one as you.’ The 
poor man rose up and went away, bent low with grief and 
remorse in the agony of unforgiven sin. That night the 
priest in his bed was visited with a strange vision. He 
seemed to be present at the judgment of a soul, which was 
to be arraigned before the presence of God. A large balance 
was placed firmly in the ground. A man whose face he 
recognized, whose crime he had pronounced unpardonable, 
was brought trembling before the Judge ; in one scale of the 
balance the devil was busily engaged in placing all the sins 
of a misspent life, and they were very many and very heavy. 
Doom was certain, condemnation inevitable, when a faint 
flutter of wings was heard, and an angel appeared, bearing 
in his hands a handkerchief all wet and heavy with tears. 
He cast it into the other scale; the sins were outweighed, 
the balance altered. The soul was saved. The priest 
awoke with fear and compunction. He hastened to seek 
out and inquire for the care-worn sinner who had sought his 
help. After some time he found him lying under a tree— 
quite dead—dead of a broken heart—but under his head was 
a handkerchief still wet with tears ; and then he remembered 
how it is written: ‘The sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise.’? 


(4) The contrite spirit sees that sin’s crown of 
sin is that it is against God: ‘Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned’ (v.*). One who is ignorant 
of true repentance may be sorry that he has done 
so and so wrong, and may be grieved that he has 
done an injustice to this person or the other ; but 
he knows nothing of real grief on the ground of 
having sinned against God. But a broken heart 

2 Newbolt, Speculum Sacerdotum, p. 191. 
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goes beyond the creature sinned against, and says, 
‘Lord, I see it now. In sinning against the 
creature, I smote Thee. In wronging that one, I 
wronged Thee.’ 

David could not be insensible to the social 
aspect of his crime. He had ruined a reputation, 
dishonoured a household, wrecked the comfort of 
a family, plotted the murder of one who had never 
injured him—but the sanctity of whose home had 
been invaded by his lustful desire—and yet, above 
and beyond all these, he is crushed by the con- 
viction of the wrong that he has done to the 
Divine—‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight ; that thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest, and be clear 
when thou judgest.’ 


When Whitefield was at Exeter, a man in the audience 
had his pockets full of stones, which he intended to throw at 
the preacher. He waited through the prayer; and as the 
text was about to be announced, he pulled out a stone. But 
God sent the sword of the Spirit into his breast ; and the 
stone was never thrown. He went up to Whitefield after 
the service, saying, ‘Sir, I came here intending to give you 
a broken head ; but God has given me a broken heart.’ } 


(5) Acontrite spirit recognizes that the particular 
sin which may be the occasion of immediate grief 
and shame does not stand alone; he sees and 
confesses that he has a sinful nature: ‘Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity’ (v.°). There is many a 
man who, if he falls into some one unusual sin, is 
in great trouble about it, and has no rest until 
conscience becomes numbed, and forgetfulness is 
mistaken for forgiveness. But a real penitent is 
not so troubled about any one particular sin. It 
is his general state before God that grieves him. 
With the Psalmist he says, ‘There is no soundness 
in my flesh.’ He is abased before God, not so 
much because of what he Aas done, as because of 
what he zs. 

(6) The broken heart is as anxious for purity 
as for pardon: ‘Behold, thou desirest truth in the 
inward parts .. . purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean’ (vv. 7). This is a crucial test of a 
contrite spirit. There is not a man on earth who 
would not like to be forgiven—certainly before he 
dies. If you were to go to the most licentious— 
to the man who is steeped to the lips in profanity— 
and say, ‘Would you like to be pardoned?’ he 
would tell you, ‘Yes,’ and that he hopes that he 
will be before he dies. Ask him whether he would 

1C. A. Salmond, For Days of Youth, 21. 


like to be pure. 
that. But a broken heart cries not only, ‘ Blot out 
my transgressions,’ but, ‘Create in me a clean 
heart.’ 

(7) But then the contrite spirit, though its most 
deeply felt experience is sorrow, is never content 
with sorrow. It is never a despairing spirit : ‘ Make 
me to hear joy and ladness’ (v.8). A broken 
spirit ! a broken and a contrite heart! We take it 
for granted that the meanso breakage mus ulways 
be some one or other of God’s ministers o. sorrow. 
The words fall of themselves into the plaintive 
undertone with which we speak of grief and all its 
holy offices. But have we ever asked ourselves 
why it should be so? God never breaks a human 
life or spirit just for the sake of breaking it; He 
always has an object. Sometimes, perhaps oftenest, 
His object—the stoppage of a life that it may begin 


anew, and begin better—can be accomplished only 


through the agency of suffering. The blow has to 
fall; the fortune that a man leaned against so that 
he leaned away from God has to break down, the 


child that the mother clung to so that she would — 


not see her Saviour has to be carried in its coffin 
outside the house door, before the broken heart is 
willing to strike straight for God. But are hearts 
never broken by blessings ? 
still and steady mercy, work no chemical changes 
more gracious and more permanent than the wild 
winds accomplish? The storm sweeps some night 
across your garden, and in the morning, lo! it 
has wrenched and reshaped the great tree, and 
snapped a Hundred little flowers upon their stems ; 


but the real power there is nothing to the majesty | 


with which, through the still summer days, the sun 
that woke no sleeping insect in the grass was 


drawing into shape the vast arms of forest giants” 


and carving out the beauty of the roses’ leaves. 
Much of the best piety of the world is ripened, not 
under sorrow, but under joy. At any rate, we 


ought not to talk as if only sorrow brought con- 


version. There is a grace for happy people too. 
Blessed is the soul that for very happiness is 
broken and contrite, turns away from its sins, and 
goes to Jesus with the spontaneous and unselfish 
love of gratitude! Anything that makes a man 
stop and change, and be something different from 
what he has been, is a compelling grace of God. 


There is wonder 
God despises and 


2. ‘Thou wilt not despise.’ 
in the Psalmist’s exclamation. 


He knows nothing at all about 


Does the sun, with its } 
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fejects the costly offerings of princes; gold and 
silver, pomp and pageantry, He spurns. Thou 
despisest all that wealth and pride can offer at 
Thy footstool ; but ‘a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise.’ It is also an ex- 
pression of his thankfulness. The broken heart 
itself is Thy gift, Thou alone canst break it; and 
having thus bestowed it, Thou art pleased to accept 
of it again at our hands ; Thou requirest nothing but 
a broken, contrite heart; ‘A broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ 


What is the use of a broken heart? Why, much the same 
as the use of a broken pot, or a broken jug, or a broken 
bottle !_ Men throw it on the dunghill. Hence David says, 
“A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise,’ as if he felt that everybody else would despise it. 


A poor Arab was travelling in the desert when he met 
with a stream of clear, sweet, sparkling water. Accustomed 
as he was to brackish wells, to his simple mind it appeared 
that such water as this was worthy of a monarch, and filling 
his leathern bottle he determined to present it to the Caliph. 
The poor man travelled a long distance before he reached 
the presence of the Caliph, and laid his offering at his feet. 
The Caliph did not despise the gift, but ordered some of the 
water to be poured into a cup, drank it, and thanking the 
Arab, ordered him to be rewarded. The courtiers pressed 
round eager to taste of the wonderful water; but, to the 
surprise of all, the Caliph forbade them to touch even a 
drop. After the poor Arab had left with a joyful heart, the 
Caliph said to his courtiers: ‘During the travels of the poor 
man the water in this bottle had become impure and distaste- 
ful, but it was an offering of love, and as such I received it. 
But I knew that if I suffered another to partake of it he 
would not have concealed his disgust, and, therefore, I for- 
bade you to touch the water lest the donor’s heart should 
have been wounded.’ All that sinners can present to their 
King is like this water. Imperfection mingles with our best 
service, but He will not reject the little offering of love and 
faith, Even a cup of cold water given in the name of a 
disciple shall in nowise lose its reward. 


There is an old Hebrew story that tells of a poor man who 
came one day to the temple, from a sick bed, on tottering 
limbs. He was ashamed to come, for he was very poor, 
and he had no sacrifice to offer; but as he drew near he 
heard the choir chanting, ‘Thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
would I give it: thou delightest not in burnt offerings. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ Other 
worshippers came, pressed before him, and offered their 
sacrifices, but he had none. At length he prostrated himself 
before the priest, who said, ‘What wilt thou, my son ? 


- Hast thou no offering?’ And he replied, ‘No, my father, 


for last night a poor widow and her children came to me, 
and I had nothing to offer them but the two pigeons which 
were ready for the sacrifice.’ ‘ Bring, then,’ said the priest, 
‘an ephah of fine flour.’ ‘Nay, but, my father,’ said the 


old man, ‘this day my sickness and poverty have left only 
enough for my own starving children; I have not even an 
ephah of flour.” ‘Why, then, art thou come to me?’ said 
the priest. ‘ Because I heard them singing, ‘ The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit.” Will not God accept my 
sacrifice if I say, ‘*Lord, be merciful to me a sinner?’?’ 
Then the priest lifted the old man from the ground, and said, 
‘Yes, thou art blessed, my son ; it is the offering which is 
better than thousands of rivers of oil.’ 


James Gilmour once had great hope of the conversion to 
God of a Mongol who had given him his entire confidence, 
and who was suffering from cataract in both eyes. Gilmour 
felt that this was a case in which surgical help might restore 
the sufferer to at least partial sight, and he made arrange- 
ments that in the escort of a Mongol the patient should find 
his way to the medical institution at Pekin. He started on 
the pilgrimage when Gilmour, with his brave young wife, 
was encamped in a great temporary settlement of Mongols, 
who were in a state of fanatical excitement against the new 
faith and its foreign teacher. Gilmour said, ‘ We prayed night 
and day for the success of this experiment, and we arranged 
to cover all expenses connected with the arrangement.’ 
Alas! wind laden with dust, and blinding heat and other 
apparent accidents conspired against the poor sufferer, and 
when the necessary time had elapsed after the operation and 
the bandages were removed, the patient was found to be 
stone blind. The Mongol companion stirred up the poor 
fellow’s suspicions by telling him that he knew why the 
missionary had sent him to Pekin. ‘I saw,’ said he, ‘the 
jewel of your eye in a bottle on the shelf. These Christians 
can get hundreds of taels for these jewels which they take 
out of your eyes.” When the blind man was brought back 
to Gilmour, his companion spread his suspicious and ex- 
asperating story in the entire district, and the fanatical hatred 
was augmented into seething and murderous passion, and our 
dear friends were in imminent peril for several weeks. If 
they had ventured to escape, it would have been a confession 
of a vile conspiracy with the Pekin doctors, and a signal for 
their massacre. They remained to live down the ominous 
and odious charge, and in continuous effort to justify the 
simplicity of their motives and the purity and beneficence of 
their mission. Deeply moved, as I was, by the story of this 
hairbreadth escape, I asked Mrs. Gilmour more about those 
fearful weeks of suspense, and she assured me that they had 
been perfectly calm, and were entirely resigned to God’s will, 
whatever it might be.? 


Though I have no palm-branch waving, 
And no song to give Thee greeting, 
At our meeting, 
When Thou comest for Love’s saving, 
Will it be as good a part 
If I bring a broken heart? 


When the songs were Zionward flowing, 
At the world’s great place of selling 
Sin was telling 
What a price for love was going, 
And my spirit over-bold 
Flung away my hope for gold. 


1C, H. Spurgeon. 
26 
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But to dross my gain is turning, 
And my heart is full of weeping, 
Vigil keeping, 
And I come, all longing, yearning 
Just to lay me at Thy feet, 
For Thy pity, Lord, most sweet. 


I have missed the palm-branch waving ; 

I have missed the children’s greeting 
At Thy meeting, 

When Thou camest for Love’s saving— 


In Thy triumph I’ve no part,— 
Yet I bring my broken heart. 


Wilt thou pour Thy pity in it ?— 
And though far Thy peace is shining 
Past my pining, 
Grant, O Lord, that I may win it, 
When the glory of Thy day 
Rolls the gloom of night away.? 


1L. Maclean Watt. 


The Biving CBrist and the Historical Aeous. 


By PRINCIPAL THE Rev. A. E. Garvig, M.A., D.D., Lonpon. 


1 


1. THE foundation of the Christian Church is the 
Divine Saviour and Lord, in whom the historical 
Jesus and the living Christ are one.. At no period 
in the history of the Christian Church has there 
been among Christian believers any doubt or 
question about the identity of the historical Person 
who lived, taught, healed, died, and rose again, 
and the spiritual presence, in whom Christian faith, 
hope, and love have their permanent and universal 
object. To-day, however, that identity is being so 
persistently and confidently challenged, that it is 
one of the most urgent tasks for Christian theology 
to resist these assaults of unbelief, which threaten 
not an outwork, but the citadel of Christianity 
itself. So far has doubt or denial advanced, that 
on the one hand the spiritual presence is dismissed 
as a subjective illusion, and on the other the 
historical person is declared never to have had any 
objective existence. We are told that it does not 
matter at all whether Jesus lived, or, if He lived, 
was at all as the New Testament represents Him. 
Even if the Christian conception of Christ be a 
myth, we are asked to believe that its value as 
embodying in a tale the truth of the soul’s dying to 
a lower life and rising to a higher remains un- 
changed. Such comfort the Christian Church will 
not, and cannot accept. If the object of faith be 
not identical with the person who was a fact in 
history, the Church must with Mary lament: 
‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.’ 

2. But the comfort offered by unbelief is pre- 


mature, and the lament of faith is not yet necessary. 
He that believeth shall not make haste; he need 
not be in a hurry or a flurry, for the foundation of 
God standeth sure, and yet it is a duty to test the 
foundation, and to show how unshakable it is. We 
must now examine the method by which unbelief 
severs the living Christ from the historical Jesus, 
and then rids itself of both. What used to be 
called the Higher Criticism is now entitled ¢he 
religious-historical method. Such modification of 
principle or practice as there may be is due to the 
growing interest and importance of the study of 
comparative religion and the science of religious 
psychology. All religions are to be treated alike, 
and none is to be regarded as of so exceptional a 
character as to have any right to exemption from 
the application of the method in all its vigour and 
rigour. Christianity too is put in the dock, and 
when its trial is over, there remains a Christ con- 
ception which has no contact with historical reality, 
and a man Jesus who has no significance for 
religious faith. There are three stages in the argu- 
ment. There comes first of all the criticism of the 
documents, although in that criticism the other two 
rules of the method are already assumed. Secondly, 
there is the correlation of the facts accepted in an 
historical process which is kept strictly in the bounds 
of the natural. Thirdly, there is the comparison of 
beliefs, rites, etc., with those of other religions, with 
the assumption of the uniformity of religious life. 
3. The standard of judgment applied to the 
Christian writings, to sift the wheat of historical 
truth from the chaff of theological illusion, is the 
twofold assumption that religion cannot transcend 
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the limits of the natural, and that in different | 


religions we are to expect uniformity. If this two- 
fold assumption is warranted, then the criticism of 
the literary sources of the Christian religion, which 
rests upon it, claims respectful consideration. But 
if, as the writer believes, the assumption has no 
justification, the criticism need not seriously dis- 
turb us. We may take as a concrete illustration 
of a criticism which has at least the frankness of 
proclaiming the assumption it rests on, Schmiedel’s 
now famous (or shall we say rather notorious ?) nine 
ioundation pillars of a genuinely scientific Life of 
Jesus. It is assumed that Jesus must have been but 
@ man, and as a man He cannot have been sinless, 
though the New Testament so represents Him, and 
He cannot have been worthy of the worship the 


Christian Church offered Him. The sayings of His — 


which are historically certain are those which contra- 
dict the Christian conception of Him, and only such 
other sayings as are not inconsistent with these. 
Schmiedel has expressed his indignation at being 
sO misunderstood that he is represented as accept- 
ing as genuine only these nine sayings; but if he 
accepts only what is consistent with these sayings, 
it is permissible to insist that the historical reality 
is for him defined by them. He has decided, 
before he examines the Gospel testimony, what 
alone can be historical, and what must be un- 
historical. 

_ 4. Before dealing in greater detail with what, in 
the title of Schweitzer’s recent book is described as 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus, the writer ventures 
to offer reasons why this twofold assumption should 
be challenged as the only proper standard of 
judgment in the criticism of the New Testament. 
di.) It may be confidently argued that in religion, 
by its very nature, there must be a transcending 
of the natural. For, first of all, personality itself 
cannot be regarded as merely a product of nature, 
subject in its development to a rigid causal process. 
There is in man, as knowing and willing, a tran- 
scendence of the phenomenal order. And secondly, 
‘af religion is not an illusion, it is in contact with 
the divine, and the divine transcends the natural, 
and who shall limit the possibility of the transcend- 
ence of the natural by the human when it is in 
‘contact with the divine? (ii.) Again, it may be 
' Strongly insisted on, that in history we are not 
entitled to expect uniformity as in nature. As 
different nations have had different historical de- 
welopments of originally different racial character- 


istics, so have they discharged different functions 
for mankind. It is not incredible that as Rome 
excelled in government, and Greece in culture, so 
to the Hebrew people it was given to carry religion 
to a higher stage of development than any other 
nation attained. As that higher stage involved a 
closer contact of the divine and the human, so it 
is not incredible that the development culminated 
in a contact so close in one personality that in 
Him divine and human became one. History 
does not show only uniformity, it has room for 
uniqueness. 


We 


1. The first action to reduce Jesus to the measure 
of a man is to strip Him of His miracles. This 
was attempted by rationalism, in explaining the 
miracles as natural occurrences which had been 
misunderstood. Paulus, for instance, explains the 
feeding of the five thousand in the following way : 
‘When Jesus saw the multitude an hungered, He 
said to His disciples, ‘‘ We will set the rich people 
among them a good example, that they may share 
their supplies with others,” and He began to dis- 
tribute His own provisions, and those of the 
disciples, to the people who were sitting near them. 
The example had its effect, and soon there was 
plenty for every one’ (Schweitzer’s Zhe Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, p. 52). In His miracles of healing, 
‘sometimes Jesus worked through the’ spiritual 
power in the nervous system of the sufferer, some- 
times He used medicines known to Him alone.’ 
The ‘raisings from the dead’ were ‘deliverances 
from premature burial,’ in which Jesus was guided 
by a presentiment that death had not really taken 
place (p. 53). As Jesus’ death was but a swoon, 
so His resurrection was but a recovery of conscious- 
ness. By a fortunate coincidence an earthquake 
rolled away the stone from the mouth of the grave, 
so that Jesus could come out from it. The 
Ascension is but Jesus’ withdrawal, as His hands 
were lifted up in blessing His disciples, into a 
cloud passing over the Mount of Olives, by which 
His retreating form was hidden from them, These 
instances will suffice to show what strained ingenuity 
is needed to escape the miraculous while accepting 
the Gospel records. 

2. Strauss did not stop short at any such half- 
measures. The distinction of Strauss, according 
to Schweitzer, is that he ‘truly grasped and con- 
sistently applied the conception of myth’ to get 
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rid entirely of the supernatural in the life of Jesus. 
He advances the mythological explanation as the 
synthesis of the supernaturalistic and the rational- 
istic. Most of the history of Jesus is invented by 
the religious consciousness which recognized in 


Him the actual realization of God-manhood. The | 


Old Testament served as a pattern for many of the 
tales. Passages which were either Messianic, or 
were at least so understood, suggested other stories. 
In some narratives there may be an historical tra- 
dition preserved, but that has been amplified and 
embellished by the pious imagination. Although 
Strauss gets rid of all that savours of the super- 
natural. by his mythical theory, yet he does not 
deny that Jesus was an historical personality. ‘The 
historic Personality which emerges from the mist 
of myth is a Jewish claimant of the Messiahship, 
whose world of thought is purely eschatological ’ 
(p. 95). He assigns to John’s Gospel a position 
far inferior to that of Matthew’s and Luke’s; but 
shows a strong prejudice against the Gospel of 
Mark, to which modern scholars now generally 
assign the priority. In order to make his theory 
even probable, he has to deny that ‘any of our 
evangelists was an eye-witness, or stood in such 
relations with eye-witnesses as to make the intrusion 
of myth unthinkable,’ but he_assumes that ‘even 
lf only one generation elapsed between the death 
of Jesus and the composition of the Gospels,’ the 
time would suffice to mix myth with history. The 
conclusions of more recent inquiry regarding the 
authorship of the Gospel make Strauss’ theory 
appear much less plausible. The sources of the 
Synoptic Gospels, Matthew and Luke, now generally 
recognized are the Gospel according to Mark, in 
much the same form as we now have it, and the 
Logia, or collection of sayings of Matthew. These 
sources were probably in existence before the 
generation that had known Jesus had passed away, 
and can probably be traced to eye-witnesses. The 
miraculous element is already found in both. The 
conditions for the development ofa mythology about 
Jesus such as Strauss required are not here present. 

3. Harnack admits the historical value of the 
Synoptic Gospels as regards Jesus’ moral and 
religious teaching to a far greater extent than does 
Strauss; but he, too, seeks to exclude the miracul- 
ous. He admits the works of healing, but seeks 
to explain them by what Matthew Arnold called 
moral therapeutics, an explanation to which we 
must again return. The nature miracles he entirely 


rejects. 


miracles as an interruption of it, miracles were 
commonly attributed to prominent persons almost 
immediately after their death. But his statement 


is surely self-contradictory. There was a conception — 
| of exceptional and extraordinary acts, and in the © 
New Testament these are described by three terms | 


—wonders, signs, and powers. If such acts were 
‘almost something commonplace,’ how is it that 
such acts were ascribed to prominent persons, and 
regarded as evidence of special endowment or 
function? However rudimentary, the, conception 
of the order of nature, the acts described by these 
terms in the New Testament are regarded as proofs 
of God’s presence with, and power through, the 
person performing them. In ascribing miracles to 


Jesus, the Evangelists knew that they were affirming © 


something exceptional of Him, and it is difficult 


to understand how their historical credit can be > 


preserved, if they did this without any evidence of 


such occurrences in the testimony of eye-witnesses. _ 


The impression of the New Testament, upon the 


writer at least, is that the reporters of Jesus’ life . 
and work had too much intelligence to be deceived, , 
The explana- 


and too much honesty to deceive. 


Yet he justifies his use of the Gospels as 
mainly historical documents of early date by a. 
_ rather sweeping assumption, that as there was no 
strict conception of the order of nature, and of 


tion. by which Harnack tries to keep the healing . 


ministry as historical has been subjected to a 


close scrutiny by a medical man, Dr. R. J. Ryle, 


in Zhe Hibbert Journal, vol. v. p. 572, and he 
comes to the conclusion that there are many of 


t 


the miracles to which the theory is quite inapplic- — 


able, as the diseases described are of such a nature 
as not to be curable by any such means. If the 


miraculous is to be excluded, as Harnack main- © 
tains, very much of the record even in the two 
earliest sources must go, not only the bare narrative © 
of these acts, but also all the teaching which is 


closely connected with them. 
discussing the possibility of miracles; but simply 


We are not here 


concerned with showing that the records of miracles — 


are so woven into the texture of the Gospels that 
if we tear them out, it is very doubtful whether we 
have enough that is certain left to give us the 
historical Jesus. 


Iii, 


1. In the opinion of many scholars to-day, to 
get the historical Jesus we must not only get rid of 
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the miraculous, but we must exclude the meta-: 


physical also. In the Synoptists there is the 
one utterance in Mt 112527 and Lk 1021-22 in 
which Jesus distinctly claims the unique relation 
to God as the only Son known by, and knowing 
and revealing, the Father, which is not contradicted 


by, but corresponds with, other teaching. The 


attempt has been made to get rid of this testimony 
by describing it as a Johannine block of marble 


_ that has somehow strayed among the plain synoptic 


ae 


bricks; but Harnack ascribes it to the source 
generally known as the Logia in this form: ‘All 
has been delivered to me by the Father, and no 
man has known (the Son but only the Father, and 
none has known) the Father but only the Son, and 
he to whom the Son wills to reveal it.’ The words 
in brackets he regards as doubtful (see Spriiche und 
Reden Jesu, pp. 17, 18, 94, 183-4, 188 ff.). It is, 


~however, in the Fourth Gospel that the meta- 


physical element is brought into prominence. The 
Prologue explicitly applies the conception of the 
Logos to Jesus as the explanation of His person. 
Whether the writer borrowed directly from Philo 
or not, whether Palestinian or Hellenic influences 
most affected his standpoint, are questions of 
interest to scholars, which for our present purpose 
we need not discuss. What we have to ask, how- 
ever, is this, does the Prologue so dominate the 
Gospel that it is to be regarded merely as the 
development of a metaphysical doctrine ; or is the 
Prologue merely an introduction to commend to 
philosophical readers the attempt that follows to 
present a history so that it will illustrate and con- 
firm a religious doctrine? 

2. If the Fourth Gospel is to be regarded as 
merely the development in the guise of history, 
but with no contact with history, of a philosophical 
thesis, it is evident that we need not seek the 
historical Jesus there. But if we can accept the 


other alternative, that the Prologue does not deter- 


mine the standpoint of the Gospel throughout, 
then there may be still so much history as to 
warrant us in supplementing the Synoptic by the 
Johannine representation. Mr. Scott, who has 
written a very able exposition of the theology of 
The Fourth Gospel, holds the former standpoint. 
‘In the body of the Gospel,’ says Mr. Scott, ‘ John 
makes no further mention of the specific theory of 
the Zogos, and appears to concern himself entirely 
with the historical Person of Jesus. He abandons, 
it might seem, the speculative idea, and seeks to 


reproduce the impression made on him by the 
actual life. But while it is partly true that the 
explicit doctrine of the prologue passes out of sight, 
the endeavour is still maintained to discover the 
presence of the Logos in the earthly life of Jesus. 
His humanity is different in essence from that of 
the men around Him. Through all His acts and 
words a “glory” shines out and reveals Him as 
the only-begotten of the Father’ (p. 163). Harnack, 
on the contrary, says: ‘The Prologue of the Gospel 
is not the key to the understanding of the Gospel, 
but it prepares the readers for it. It seeks a point 
of contact with an entity known to them, the 
Logos, manipulates it, and transforms it in order 
to substitute for it Jesus Christ, the povoyerys 
@eds, that is, to reveal it as this Jesus Christ’ 
(Dogmengeschichte, Vierte Auflage, i. p. 109). We 
may at least examine the Gospel to see if it is, and 
how far it is, history, without letting the Prologue 
prejudice us. eS 

3. Setting aside at this point the difference be- 
tween the Synoptic teaching and the Johannine dis- 
courses, the matter peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, 
though not found in the Synoptic Gospels, need 
not, for that reason only, be dismissed as unhis- 
torical. The Synoptic Gospels do not necessarily 
give an account complete in itself of the whole 
ministry of Jesus. It is not at all improbable that 
Jesus did exercise a fuller ministry in Judea than 
appears from the Synoptists. It is in the highest 
degree likely that He as Jewish Messiah began His 
work at the centre of the religious life of the 
nation. The Synoptic account of the last days in 
Jerusalem does presuppose previous activity of 
Jesus in that city. While not ignorant of the fact 
of a Galilean ministry, and including a few inci- 
dents of it in his record, the dominant interest of 
the fourth Evangelist is in Jerusalem; and this 
increases the difficulty of believing that he was 
himself a Galilean, as was John the son of Zebedee. 
If the Evangelist was a Jerusalemite, as the writer 
holds, the familiarity the Gospel shows in matters 
relating to Jerusalem is explained as well as his 
dominant interest, which has determined his selec- 
tion of incidents. The evidence of an eye-witness, 
which has been fully exhibited by Westcott, cannot 
be so easily set aside as those who deny the 
historical character of the Gospel seem to think. 
It must frankly be admitted that the record is 
intended to illustrate and confirm the doctrine. 
A practical interest of faith, and not a theoretical 
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interest of history, determines what is, and how 
it is, recorded; but the narrative generally is too 
lifelike to be merely an invention of symbols for 
moral and religious ideas. We can discover in 
the Fourth Gospel something more than in the 
Synoptics of the historical Jesus. 

4. It must be frankly conceded that the dis- 
courses are the great difficulty. Not only is it 
probable that the teaching of Jesus was in the 
Synoptic manner, but the Fourth “Gospel itself 
shows that the Evangelist makes John the Baptist 
and Jesus speak in his own peculiar phraseology. 
No theory of partition is satisfactory, as the Gospel 
presents too great a unity, too close a continuity, 
to be thus portioned out between the earlier 
Evangelist and his later editor. But to the writer 
it seems certain that we can again and again in 
the Gospel trace the process by which the Evan- 
gelist’s reminiscences, in his brooding on them, 
develo, ed into reflexions so organically related to 
them that he himself was not conscious of passing 
from record to interpretation. Brief utterances of 
Jesus, such as the Synoptists record, were pregnant 
with meaning for the Evangelist, who, as conscious 
of the Spirit’s guidance in his meditation, saw no 
betrayal but rather a defence of the truth in giving 
to the world, not only the words he remembered, 
‘but also the meanings these had disclosed. 
Throughout, however, we feel that we are in con- 
tact with reality; the impression of Jesus on the 
Evangelist was his inspiration. The Son of God 
whom the Evangelist discovers in the Jesus of 
history is not merely a metaphysical abstraction, 
but essentially a man, so completely dependent on, 
unbrokenly in communion with, and absolutely 
submissive to, God, that He proves Himself more 
than man, even the Son of God. Christian 
thought will take full account of the metaphysics 
of the Gospel; but what now alone claims em- 
phasis is, that the metaphysics does not so obscure 
the history as to make the historical Jesus here 
undiscoverable. 


Vs 


1. If the historical Jesus can be found in the 
Fourth Gospel as in the other three, He must be 
regarded as at least a moral and religious genius 
with so unique a character and a consciousness 
that, if He is not altogether cut off from humanity, 
He must yet be raised far above other men. If, 
however, we can limit our regard to the Synoptists, 


| first was laid down by Strauss; either purely his- 


by a severe criticism of them it seems possible to- 
some modern scholars to reduce Jesus still more- 
to the measure of aman. If the Kingdom of God, 
of which Jesus spoke, is conceived apocalyptic-. 
ally in accordance with current Jewish religious” 
thought, and if all His other teaching, in so far as 
it is accepted as genuine, is interpreted from the 
standpoint of this conception, He can be repre-— 
sented as but one in the prophetic line, who 
saw visions and dreamed dreams, but~was not 3 
morally or spiritually transcendent. According to — 
Schweitzer, this is ‘the third great alternative which — 
the study of the life of Jesus had to meet. The 


torical or purely supernatural. The second had 
been worked out by the Tiibingen school and 
Holtzmann; either Synoptic or Johannine. Now 
came the third: either eschatological or non 
eschatological’ (Zhe Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
p. 237). It was Johannes Weiss who, in 1892, in 
his book on Zhe Preaching of Jesus concerning the 
Kingdom of God, definitely raised this issue. His 
purpose was to show that Jesus’ conception of the 
Kingdom was entirely future, eschatological, trans- ~ 
cendent. , 
2. According to the generally accepted view, — 
the idea of the Kingdom of God in the teaching of — 
Jesus is complex, both present and future, ethical | 
and eschatological, progressive and catastrophic. 
Passages can be quoted to support both these 
aspects of it. The tendency in orthodox theology 
generally has been both to relegate the conception 
itself to a less important position than it un-. 
doubtedly holds in the teaching of Jesus, and, 
when it is considered, to translate it too thoroughly 
into an entirely moral and religious good. It is 
necessary to insist that Jesus did take up and 
carry on the prophetic hope of a decisive divine 
intervention in the affairs of men, and did not con- 
fine Himself to stating universal and permanent 
principles of morality and religion. Weiss, how- 
ever, is not content with this; he will recognize 
only the eschatological aspect. ‘ All modern ideas, 
he insists, even in their subtlest forms, must be 
eliminated from it; when this is done, we arrive 
at a Kingdom of God which is wholly future. . . . 
Being still to come, it is at present purely supra- 
mundane. . . . Jesus does not “establish it,” He 
only proclaims its coming.’ Convinced that. the 
Kingdom could not come because of the insuffi- 


_ ciency of the penitence awakened by His preaching, 


— 
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He at last resolved that ‘His own death must be 
the ransom-price.’ 
in splendour and glory within that generation. 


His ethic even was only ‘a penitential discipline.’ 


On earth He regarded Himself as only a 
prophet ; His Messianic dignity, conceived apoca- 
lyptically, awaited Him in the future (did, pp. 
238-230). 


3. Wide currency has been given to this one- - 


sided view by its adoption by Roman Catholic 
Modernism. To the presentation of the liberal 
Protestant view by Harnack in his book, What is 
Christianity ? Loisy opposed the Roman Catholic 
Modernist view in his book, Zhe Gospel and the 
Church. The writer has given an account of the 
controversy in his volume on Zhe Christian 


Certainty amid the Modern Perplexity, pp. 279-— 


321, and a brief summary of it in the article 
‘Christianity’ in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and L£thics, vol. ,iii., and he need not therefore 
repeat it here. For the present purpose it will 
suffice to note that Harnack represents the his- 
torical Jesus as having a unique consciousness of 
His relation to God as Son, and of His function 
to reveal God as Father to men. It is the moral 
and religious teaching of Jesus that he emphasizes ; 
and he is hindered from coming nearer to the 
common faith of the Christian Church by his 


rejection of miracles and his aversion to meta- 


physics. Apart from these limitations, the repre- 
sentation of the historical Jesus bears a close 
resemblance to the living Christ as the Church 
has hitherto conceived Him. Whereas, although 


-Modernism claims that His eschatological teaching 


is the original germ of which Roman Catholicism 
is a necessary development, yet it is only by a four 
de force, intellectual and moral, that the creed, 
code, and worship of the Church can be repre- 


sented as no more than the evolution under God’s . 


providence of the religious impulse given by Jesus 
in proclaiming the coming Kingdom. 

4. On this eschatological representation of the 
historical Jesus, three considerations may be 
offered. First of all, a very drastic criticism of 
the Gospels has to be indulged in. Whatever in 
the record gives support to the other aspect of the 
Kingdom must be got rid of as the reflexion of 


the beliefs in the Christian Church after the death | 
of Jesus. 


If so, the disciples must have been very 
much greater than the Master. What distinguishes 


Christianity. from Judaism in its moral ideal and | 


He expected His own return | 


religious idea is thus represented as not due to 
Jesus, but to His followers. But can the contents 
we now most prize in the Gospels have thus 


arisen? Is there not the impress of one great 


personality in the moral character and religious 
consciousness presented to us in the Gospels? 
Secondly, the view of the Kingdom insisted on is 


that current in the apocalyptic literature of Juda- 


ism. It is assumed that Jesus ‘in’ His teaching 
must be rigidly correlated to the opinions and 
beliefs of His own age and people. He cannot 
be allowed to transcend them. But, if this other 
teaching comes from the early Church, how did 
the disciples succeed where the Master failed? 
Is it not more likely that He, as the Gospels 
represent, had this profounder moral discernment 
and sublimer spiritual vision? Thirdly, the Jesus 
of this view does not seem great or unique enough 
to have given the original impulse of which the 
Christian Church is the continuation. Gloze it as 
we will, if Jesus was exclusively, or even primarily, 
such a visionary, He was altogether deluded, and 
the Christian Church has lived by and drawn its 
strength from an illusion in supposing Him its 
Founder and Head. 


We 


1. This, however, is not the last step that has 
so far been taken in the quest of the historical 
Jesus. Schweitzer has written his book, already 
alluded to, to force upon modern theology, as the 
fourth alternative, either thorough-going scepticism 
or thorough-going eschatology. He insists that 
‘the historical Jesus of whom the criticism of the 
future . . . will draw the portrait, will be a Jesus 
who was Messiah, and lived as such, either on 
the ground of a literary fiction of the earliest 
Evangelist, or on the ground of a purely eschato- 
logical Messianic conception’ (p. 396). That 
Mark’s Gospel, generally recognized as the earliest, 
is altogether untrustworthy in representing Jesus 
as Messiah is the contention of Wrede in his book, 
Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien. The 
view of this Gospel generally taken by critics is set 
aside, and it is represented as interpolating into 
the tradition many incongruous dogmatic elements. 
‘The Messiahship of Jesus, as we find it in the 
Gospels, is a product of early Christian theology 
connecting history according to its own concep- 
tions’ (p. 336). ‘The general picture offered by 


the Gospel is not an historical representation of 
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the Life of Jesus. Only some faded remnants of 
such an impression have been taken over into a 
supra-historical religious view. In this sense the 
Gospel of Mark belongs to the history of dogma’ 
(Wrede, quoted by Schweitzer, p. 337) What 
Wrede leaves as historical in the Gospels after he 
has cut out all that concerns the Messiahship does 
not really matter much; the issue of his method 
of treating the Gospels must be far-reaching 
scepticism. ; 

2. The historical Jesus so reduced does not 
account for the origin of Christianity. What then 
does? Scepticism must find such an explanation 
as leaves it indifferent whether there ever was a 
Jesus or not. Drews in his book, Zhe Christ 
Myth, sets himself ‘the task to explain Christianity, 
without the assumption of the historical personality 
of Jesus as founder, entirely out of the Christ-myth 
of Western Asia and India’ (Windisch, Zzeo- 
logisthe Rundschau, 1910, p. 164). He asserts 
confidently, ‘We know nothing of Jesus, of an 


historical personality of this name, to whom the: 


events and words recorded in the Gospels refer’ 
(quoted 7dzd., pp. 175-176). And in Zhe Hibbert 
Journal, Dr. Anderson, making haste to adopt these 
recent views, tries to argue that the Christ-myth as 
expressive of the soul’s experience in dying to live 
is of greater value to religion than the historical 
Jesus could possibly be. As religion lives, moves, 
and has its being in eternal idea and ideals, it may 
be entirely indifferent to historical facts. We are 
to take back the whole of the New Testament, 
and find our counsel and comfort in it, yet not 
as history but as mythology; as the imaginative 
expression of the inner life each is called to live 
for himself. The living Christ remains only as 
the symbol of the divine life in man, but has no 
connexion with the historical Jesus, whose exist- 
ence is to be regarded as of no significance or 
value for religion. It is in this that the quest for 
the historical Jesus has for some persons ended. 
Criticism has so reduced Him to the measure of 
a man that He at last slips altogether out of its 
grasp. 

3. What is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
It is not that criticism is not to be applied to the 
Gospels, for it is criticism which can heal the 
wounds itself has made. Among the scholars of 
Germany, who are least influenced by any theo- 
logical prepossessions, the most thorough opposition 
to both the sceptical and the eschatological view 


is to be found. The Liberal Protestant school 
maintains the existence of an historical Jesus of 
unique moral character and religious conscious- 
ness, the real and sufficient source of the Christian 
ideal and the Christian experience. Yet it, too, 
has to exclude much from the Gospels in order 
to reach its presentation of the founder of the 
Christian Church. Regarding this Liberal Pro- 
testant view one may ask two questions. Is 
Christianity as it has actually been in history, not 
as it exists in a sublimated essence in the mind of 
the German professor, accounted for by the non- 
miraculous, non-metaphysical Jesus? If this be 
indeed the historical Jesus, the living Christ of the 
Church’s faith is most subtly blended Wahrheit 
und Dichtung. So far one may agree with Dr. 
Anderson that this Jesus is not identical with the 
Christ of the New Testament. But, further, does 
not the criticism of the Gospels, which seeks to 
exclude the miraculous and metaphysical alto- 
gether, so discredit them as trustworthy historical 
documents, that there is some encouragement 
given to a criticism which goes much further in 
the direction of scepticism? The assumption of 
a human Jesus, however richly endowed in moral 
character and religious consciousness, challenges 
not the accidents but the essence of the evangelical 
representation of Him. 

4. But it may be asked, Why should we be so 
concerned about being sure of the historical Jesus ? 
Is faith not independent of fact? Why should 
religion descend from the eternal in which it has 
its home to the temporal where it must needs be — 
an alien? Frankly let it be answered, that a con- 
templation of ideas and ideals is not Christian 
faith, is not the Christian religion. The Christian 
revelation is essentially a redemption of man from 
sin and death, from present troubles in the tem- 
poral world. It is in history that man advances 
morally and spiritually; events in time are con- 
ditions of his moral progress and his religious 
growth. He is himself not merely a thinker but 
a doer, and so far the pragmatist grasps truth, 
more doer than thinker. If he is to have personal 
relations to God which will reach him where and 
as he is, and meet his needs, God for him must 
be a doer also. Sin and death are facts of man’s 
present experience. Is God’s forgiveness of sin 
and deliverance from death also a fact greater and 
surer even than these facts are? The Christian 
believes that in the historical Jesus, identical with 
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the living Christ, there is the supreme and most 
certain fact of human history, God’s own act to 
save and bless men where and as they are. A 
myth projected out of man’s own consciousness 
has not, and cannot have, the same significance 
and value as a history which expresses God’s 


reality as saving grace towards sinful mankind. 
Hence we cannot be content with the quest of the 
historical Jesus that leaves us without the living 
Christ, the Divine Saviour and Lord as one with 
Him, as both eternal idea and ideal and historical 
reality. 


ro 


Literature, 


THE MEDIAZVAL MIND. 


THE historian, like the poet, is born not made. 
And he is just as rare and precious. We have no 


great English-speaking poet, they say, at present, 


and we have no great historian, But have they 


_ observed the work done by Henry Osborn Taylor? 


His most important work until now was ‘ Ancient 
Ideals,’ a study of intellectual and spiritual growth 
from early times to the establishment of Christi- 
anity, though he has also written a book on ‘The 
Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages.’ His new 
work is a ‘ History of the Development of Thought 
and Emotion in the Middle Ages.’ Its title is Zhe 
Medieval Mind (Macmillan ; 2 vols. 21s. net). 
The first claim that we make upon a historian is 
for accuracy. It is the first claim that we make 
‘upon every artist and every man. It-is truthful- 
ness, sincerity, fidelity to conscience. For where 
that is not, no other thing is right. Now the 
easiest way to test a historian’s accuracy is to 
verify his footnotes. He that is unfaithful in that 
which is least is unfaithful in all. He that cannot 
refer to a book by its proper title and give the 
correct number of its editions, cannot write 
history. Mr. Taylor has few footnotes. In this 
respect he is ike Froude, the most inaccurate who 
ever obtained the name of historian. But it is not 
of carelessness, still less to hide his inaccuracy, that 
Mr. Taylor has few footnotes. It is part of his 
method as ahistorian. He writes for the multitude. 
Those footnotes which he has are accurate. When 
he refers to Migne—and he has to refer to Migne as 
often as to anybody—he gives the volume and the 
column, so that it is always possible to find the 
passage referred to. But it is not every reader 
that will care whether the references to Migne are 
right or wrong, Can the history itself be relied 
on? Can it be relied on as history? It is con- 


| ceivable that a man might be accurate in detail 
and inaccurate in the general impression. To test 
Mr. Taylor in his broader generalizations, turn to 
the chapter on ‘ The Growth of Medieval Emotion.’ 

‘In the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the Christian era there took place a 
remarkable growth of the pathetic or emotional 
element in Greek and Roman literature. Yet 
during the same period Stoicism, the most re- 
spected system of philosophy, kept its face as 
stone, and would not recognize the ethical value 
of emotion in human life. But the emotional 
elements of paganism, which were stretching out 
their hands like the shades by Acheron, were not 
to be restrained by philosophic admonition, or 
Virgilian Desine fata deum flecti sperare precando. 
And though the Stoic could not consent to 
Juvenal’s avowal that the sense of tears is the best 
part of us, Neo-Platonism soon was to uphold the 
sublimated emotion of a vision transcending reason 
as the highest good forman. Rational self-control 
was disintegrating in the Neo-Platonic dialectic 
which pointed beyond reason to ecstasy. That 
ecstasy, however, was to be super-sensual, and 
indeed came only to those who had long sup- 
pressed all cravings of the flesh. This ascetic 
emotionalism of the Neo-Platonic swummum bonum 
was strikingly analogous to the ideal of Christian 
living pressing to domination in the patristic 
period. 

No need to say that the Gospel of Jesus was 
addressed to the heart as well as to the mind; and 
for times to come the Saviour on the Cross, and at 
its foot the weeping mother, were to rouse floods 
of tears over human sin, which caused the divine 
sacrifice. The words Jesus wept heralded a new 
dispensation under which the heart should quicken 
and the mind should guide through reaches of 
humanity unknown to paganism. This Christian 
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expansion of the spirit did not, however, address 
itself to human relationships, but uplifted itself to 


God, its upward impulse spurning mortal loves. 


In its mortal bearings the Christian spirit was more 
ascetic than Neo-Platonism, and its é/az of emotion 
might have been as sublimated in quality as the 
Neo-Platonic, but for the greater reality of love 
and terror in the God toward whom it yearned 
with tears of contrition, love, and fear. 

Another strain very different from Neo-Platonism 
contributed to the sum of Christian emotion. 
This was Judaism, which recently had shown the 
fury of its energy in defence of Jerusalem against 
the legions of Titus. Christians imbibed its force 
of feeling from the books of the Old Testament. 
The passion of those writings was not as the 
humanly directed passions of the Greeks. _Israel’s 
desire and aversion, her scorn and hatred, her 
devotion and her love, hung on Jehovah. “Dol 
not hate them, O Jehovah, that hate thee?” This 
cry of the Psalmist is echoed in Elijah’s ‘‘ Take the 
prophets of Baal; let not one of them escape.” 
Jewish wrath was a righteous intolerance, which 
would neither endure idolatrous Gentiles nor 
suffer idolaters in Israel. Moses is enraged by the 
sight of the people dancing before the golden calf; 
and Isaiah’s scorn hisses over those daughters of 
‘Israel who have turned from Jehovah’s ways of 
decorum: ‘‘ Because the daughters of Zion are 
haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks, and 
wanton eyes, mincing as they go, and making a 
tinkling with their feet; therefore Jehovah will 
smite with a scab the crown of the head of the 
daughters of Zion, and Jehovah will lay bare their 
secret parts.” 

Did a like scorn and anger find harbourage in 
Him who likened the Pharisees to whitened 
sepulchres, and with a scourge of small cords 
drove the money-changers from His Father’s 
house? At all events a kindred hate found an 
enduring home in the religion of Tertullian and 
Athanasius, and in the great Church that. perse- 
cuted the Montanists at Augustine’s entreaty, and 
thereafter poured its fury upon Jew and Saracen 
and heretic for a thousand years. 

Jehovah was also a great heart of love, loving 
His people along the ways of every sweet relation- 
ship understood by man. ‘When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and out of Egypt called 
my son hither.” ‘‘Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, so as not to yearn upon the son of her 


womb? Yea, these may forget, yet will I not } 
forget thee.” Again, Jehovah is the husband and }f 
Israel the sinning wife whom He will not put away. 
Israel’s responding love answers: ‘My soul waits | 
on God—My heart and flesh cry aloud to the 
living God—Like as the hart panteth for the | 
water-brooks!” Such passages throb obedience to 
Deuteronomy’s great command, which Jesus said }f 
was the sum of the Law and the Prophets. No } 
need te say that the Christian’s love of God had 
its emotional antecedent in Psalmist and Prophet. } 
Jehovah’s purifying wrath of love also passed over } 
to the Christian words, “‘As many as I love, I § 
reprove and chasten.” And “the fear of the Lord, | 
which is the beginning of wisdom,” found its | 
climax in the Christian terror of the Judgment 
Day. 

The Old Testament has its instances of human } 
love: Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Rachel. | 
There is Jacob’s love of Joseph and Benjamin, 
and Joseph’s love, which yearned upon his brethren | 
who had sold him to the Egyptians. The most 
loving man of all is David, with his love of | 
Jonathan, ‘‘ wonderful and passing the love of 
women,” unforgotten in the king’s old age, when 
he asks, “Is there yet any living of the house of 
Saul, that I may show him kindness for Jonathan’s 
sake?” To a later time belongs the Song of 
Songs. Beautiful, orientally sensuous, too glowing 
perhaps for Western taste, is this utterance of 
unchecked passion. And its fortune has been 
the most wonderful that ever fell to a love poem. 
It became the epithalamion of the Christian soul — 
married to Christ, an epithalamion which was to be 
enlarged with passionate thought by doctor, monk, 
and saint, through the Christian centuries. The 
first to construe it as the bridal of the Soul was 
one who, by an act more irrevocable than a mon- 
astic vow, put from him mortal bridals—Origen, 
the greatest thinker of the Eastern Church. Thus 
the passion of the Hebrew woman for the lover 
that was to her as a bundle of myrrh lying between 
her breasts, was lifted, still full of desire, to the 
love of the God-man, by those of sterile flesh and 
fruitful souls. 

Christianity was not eclecticism, which for lack 
of principles of its own, borrows whatever may 
seem good. But it made a synthetic adoption of 
what could be included under the dominance of 
its own motives, that is, could be made to accord 
with its criterion of salvation. What sort of 
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synthesis could it make of the passions and 


‘emotions of the Greco-Roman-Oriental-Jewish 


world? That which was achieved by the close of 
the patristic period, and was to be passionately 
approved by the Middle Ages, proceeded partly 
in the way of exclusion, and partly by adding a 
quality of boundlessness to the emotional elements 
admitted.’ 

That is a long passage to quote, and it is, after 
all, a torso. But it will serve. We shall not be 
surprised to find that Mr. Taylor’s new book has 
given him a place among the foremost. His com- 
mand of himself is a conspicuous feature of all his 
work—should we not say, God’s command of him ? 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
Dr. J. G. Frazer is making a great effort to keep 


pace with the progress of the science of religion 


and its growing popularity. The first edition of 
‘The Golden Bough’ was in two volumes; the 
second was in three; the third will be in seven. 
This is the plan of the third edition: Part I. 
(which has just been published in two volumes) is 
called The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. 
Part II., Zaboo and the Perils of the Soul, is in the 
press. Part III, to be called Zhe Dying God, is 
in preparation. Part IV., called Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, was published a year or two ago, and has 
passed into the second edition. Part V., Zhe Alan 
of Sorrows, and Part VI., Balder the Beautiful, are 
in preparation. 

These parts are to be published separately, and 
may be separately read. But they will all belong 
to ‘The Golden Bough.’ For Dr. Frazer has 
determined to retain that title for the whole series 
of volumes, and to point out from time to time the 
bearing of the conclusions arrived at in each 
separate part on the particular problem which 
furnished the starting-point for the book in its 
original form. That problem is the origin of kings. 
Dr. Frazer was led to believe that in many com- 
munities the kings were first priests, or rather 
magicians, and had a sacred character, whence 
emerged many strange ideas and practices, and 
‘The Golden Bough’ in seven volumes. 

What happens in Africa happens elsewhere also. 
This is what happens in Africa. 

‘In Africa the king has often been developed 
out of the public magician, and especially out of 
the rain-maker. The unbounded fear which the 


magician inspires and the wealth which he amasses 
in the exercise of his profession may both be 
supposed to have contributed to his promotion. 
But if the career of a magician and especially of a 
rain-maker offers great rewards to the successful 
practitioner of the art, it is beset with many pitfalls 
into which the unskilful or unlucky artist may fall. 
The position of the public sorcerer is indeed a 
very precarious one; for where the people firmly 
believe that he has it in his power to make the 
rain to fall, the sun to shine, and the fruits of the 
earth to grow, they naturally impute drought and 
dearth to his culpable negligence or wilful 
obstinacy, and they punish him accordingly. In 
Africa the chief who fails to procure rain is often 
exiled or killed.’ 

The first part, we say, has just been issued. Its 
title is Tze Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings 
(Macmillan; 2 vols. 20s. net). The first volume 
reproduces Turner’s beautiful drawing of ‘The 
Golden Bough.’ And in many other ways the 
third edition is like the second. But new material 
has come into the author’s hands in great abund- 
ance. And some of it is better for his purpose 
than anything he could anywhere find at first. 

Dr. Frazer was never difficult to read. In the 
new edition, however, he has deliberately set him- 
self to make his book attractive to those who have 
not studied Religion as it is found throughout the 
world and are as yet uninterested in it for its own 
sake. There was always a seductiveness about his 
paragraphs. We never wished he would have done. 
There is now added to that a distinct literary 
charm. 


DREAMS. 


It must be admitted, after all that Mr. Havelock 
Ellis has written in his new and handsome book 
on the subject of dreams, that he has left the 
subject very much where he picked it up. Yet 
‘picked it up’ is altogether a wrong phrase to 
use. For the subject is one that has received 
his attention for the last twenty years. The 
fault, if it is a fault, is, in fact, not in him at all, 
but in the subject itself. No one can tell us 
much more about dreams than we know already, 
than we knew, indeed, the morning we first dis- 
covered that we had been dreaming. Yet the 
book is not only a delight to read; it is also well 
worth reading. To know that we do not know is 
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a considerable gain in knowledge; to know that 
nobody else knows is something more. 

But Mr. Havelock Ellis will not admit that 
nobody knows anything. He believes that a 
real contribution to dream knowledge—he calls 
it the greatest since Hippocrates—was made 
not long ago by Professor Sigmund Freud of 
Vienna. This was the recognition of the. trans- 
formation in dream life of internal sensations into 
symbolic motor imagery. And this introduces, 
what is after all the only question of abiding 
interest, What have dreams to do with waking 
realities? All that can safely be said in answer 
seems to be that they are generally, if not always, 
suggested by realities. ‘Thus: ‘The idea of moral 
retribution and eternal punishment may be present 
in dreams. This may be illustrated by the dream 
of a lady who had an ill and restless companion 
sleeping with her, and was disturbed as well by 
a yelping and howling terrier outside. She had 
also lately heard that a friend had brought over 
a python from Africa. “I dreamed last night I 
had a basket of cold squirming snakes beside me; 
they just touched me all over, but did not hurt; 
I felt mad with loathing and hate of them, and 
the beasts would not kill me. That, I thought, 
was my eternal punishment for my sins.” In her 
waking moments the dreamer was not apprehensive 
of eternal punishment, and it may be in such a 
case that, as Freud suggests, an unfamiliar moral 
idea emerges in sleep in much the same way as 
an unfamiliar or “‘forgotten” fact may emerge.’ 

The title of the book is Zhe World of Dreams 
(Constable ; 7s. 6d. net). 


ROMAN STOICISM. 


There has been much study of Stoicism 
recently, for it seems to appeal to the serious 
among us, and the serious seem to be on the 
increase. There has been so much study of it, 


and!so many books have been published, that 


there seemed no great necessity for another. 
However, Professor Vernon Arnold has restricted 
himself to the Stoicism of the Romans, or at 
any rate he has given the greater portion of his 
lectures to the development of Stoicism within 
the Roman Empire. His book is therefore 
doubly welcome. It furnishes us with a fuller 
account of Roman Stoicism than books on 
Stoicism in general do, and it is addressed, with 


charming clearness and simplicity, to the ordinary 
educated Englishman. The title is Roman 
Stoicism (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 
ros. 6d. net). 

To the average educated Englishman Roman 
Stoicism is more interesting than Greek. For 
to the average man everywhere persons are more 
than systems; and Cato is better known than 
Chrysippus. But most of all is Roman Stoicism 
interesting because of its contact with Christianity. 

To ‘The Stoic Strain in Christianity,’ Professor 
Vernon Arnold devotes the last long chapter of 
his book. He begins with St. Paul upon Mars’ 
hill and the quotation from Aratus, ‘For we are 
also his offspring’ (Ac 1728). And then, in his 
very next sentence, he tells us that ‘a generation 
later we find that the editor of the Fourth Gospel 
boldly places the Stoic version of the history of. 
creation in the fore-front of his work,’ and gives 
the reference, Jn 11, Well may he say that it is 
impossible to estimate the influence of Stoicism 
upon the historical development of Christianity 
without trenching upon ground which is highly 
debatable. 

Professor Vernon Arnold is very sure that the 
theology of St. Paul owes much to the Stoics. 
‘He is steeped in Stoic ways of thinking, which 
are continually asserting themselves in his teach- 
ing without being formally recognized by him as 
such. As an example he gives the word 
‘universe’ (osmos), which to the Stoic includes 
everything with which he is concerned, and in 
particular the subject-matter of religion. To St. 
Paul, however, it becomes the ‘world,’ that out 
of which and above which the Christian rises to 
eternal or spiritual life. The debt is not very 
obvious. If it is a debt, the Christian has passed 
the Stoic thinker so far as to be actually out of 
sight. More convincing is what Professor Vernon 
Arnold says about faith. 

‘Closely associated with conscience in the 
Pauline system is “faith,” a faculty of the soul 
which properly has to do with things not as they 
are, but as we mean them to be. The Stoic 
logic had failed to indicate clearly how from the 
knowledge of the universe as it is men could 
find a basis for their hopes and efforts for its 
future; the missing criterion is supplied by the 
Paulist doctrine of “faith,” which may also be 
paradoxically described as the power always to 
say. “ese? 
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DEATH. 


‘Terrible to all men is Death.’ And fascinating 
in the terror of it. So that men will be found 
to read a great volume of five hundred and fifty 
pages, with no other title to make it attractive 
than simply Death (Rider; 8s. 6d. net). Be it 
understood that the subject of the book is 
physical, not spiritual, death; then everything 
may be confidently looked for in one or other 
of its pages. 

First, there is some useful information as to the 
Signs of Death—General Signs, Odor Mortis, 
Rigor Mortis, and Putrefaction. This introduces 
a short list of cases of premature burial and a 
few rules for the prevention of it. All is utterly 
scientific; to call these things gruesome is to 
put sentiment before science. 

But there is more pleasure in the long study 
of Old Age, a subject which is receiving its own 
share of attention from science at the present 
time. The discussion of it seems always to lead 
to the same question: Why do we die at all? 
Why not decide to live for ever? 

The second part of the book is occupied with 
Immortality, and the half of it with Psychical 
Research. The authors are Mr. MHereward 
Carrington and Mr. John R. Meader, both 
‘members of some Psychical Research Society. 


Messrs. George Allen & Sons have issued the 
ninth thousand of Life and Flowers, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck (2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.). It is too late 
to protest, which those who read the essay on 
‘Our Anxious Morality’ might desire to do; or 
to say ‘Thank God!’, which those who read the 
essay on ‘The Gods of War’ might be disposed 
to do. 


No speaker has less temptation to manufacture 
his stories, or even to adapt them, than the speaker 
on Temperance, so many are they and so accessible. 
But fresh incidents are always welcome. Mrs. 
G. S. Reaney has described some of the things 
that have come under her own observation. They 
are only too real and telling. The title of the 
book is Zemperance Sketches from Life (Allenson ; 
2s. 6d. net). 


To Mr. Allenson’s ‘Heart and Life Booklets’ 


has been added a selection from the poems of 


George Herbert. Its title is Gathered Rosemary 
(1s. net). 


The Bible Zoo is the title given by the Rev. 
A. G. Mackinnon, M.A., to a series of addresses 
to young people on some birds, beasts, and insects 
of the Bible (Allenson; 3s. 6d.). There is no 
attempt made to ‘improve ’—the birds, beasts, and 
insects might be anywhere as well as in the Bible. 
They are just birds, beasts, and insects. 


Dr. W. J. McGlothlin, Professor of Church 
History in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, has gathered together, and when 
necessary translated, the most important  state- 
ments of doctrine put forth by the various bodies 
of Baptists scattered throughout the world. There 
is, indeed, no Confession of any influence or large 
circulation omitted, although the book is of 
manageable proportions and even quite con- 
venient for the hand. Its title is Baptist Con- 
Jessions of Faith (American Baptist Publication 
Society ; $2.50 net). 


To the history of Methodism a special con- 
tribution has been made by Mr. George Eayrs, 
F.R.Hist.S. Mr. Eayrs has investigated anew, 
and rewritten, quite popularly, the story of Wesley’s 
work at Kingswood. The title is Wesley and 
Kingswood and its Free Churches (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith; 2s. 6d. net). 


The Rev. J. R. Cohu is a remarkably inde- 
pendent thinker as well as a remarkably graphic 
writer. His new book is entitled S. Paul in the 
Light of Modern Research (Arnold; 5s. net). It 
is a large title for a book of this size, but Mr. 
Cohu knows how to leave alone. The things 
that are settled about Paul he does not unsettle. 
He is interested only in the things that are un- 
settled—the psychology of his conversion, the 
source of his theology, the validity of his doctrine 
of sin. These are the most urgent questions. 
But the whole ground of the Apostle’s life and 
doctrine is covered with the same keen sense of 
modern interests. ae 

There is nothing that cries out for capable and 
reverent treatment more than that which forms 
the subject of Professor Charles Gray Shaw’s book, 
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The Value and Dignity of Human Life (Boston: 
Richard G. Badger; $2.50 net). There is abun- 
dance of easy congratulation upon the dignity of 
man—there is far too much, both in pulpit and 
in press. What is needed is an understanding of 
that which gives dignity to man, with the corollary 
that every honour involves its equivalent obligation. 

The danger is double-edged. On the one side, 
both Nature and the God of Nature are supposed 
to be there for no other end than to minister to 
the physical comfort of this interesting being. On 
the other side, a man’s sole business in this world 
is asserted to be to do his duty and say nothing 
about it. Is it the old conflict between culture 
and asceticism? Very likely it is. But the con- 
clusion of the conflict is not to be found in taking 
a little of both. It is to be found in the adoption 
of a third ideal and attainment, altogether different 
from both. Culture is no end in life; asceticism 
is‘no end: the one end is life itself. ‘I came that 
they might have life.’ It is the only service Christ 
rendered to man or could render. 

Professor Gray Shaw works philosophically (for 
he is a noted philosopher), yet practically, through 
the whole length of his great topic, and comes to 
Life. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have published a revised 
and enlarged edition (the third) of the first part 
of Karl Pearson’s Zhe Grammar of Science (6s. net). 
The first part is the physical part. The second 
part is promised within the year. 

In issuing this third edition Mr. Pearson is 
astonished to find that so many of his heresies of 
1892 are the orthodoxies of 1911. Why should 
he be astonished? It is the way with all know- 
ledge, physical not less than theological, to proceed 
from the heretical or individual to the orthodox 
or general. But Mr. Pearson is a considerable 
heretic still. He boldly declares that objective 
force and matter have nothing to do with science, 
and that atoms and ether have no existence except 
in our own brains. He even encourages rebellion 
in the schoolroom by taunting boys for believing 
—although the teacher tells them—that ‘a body 
remains at rest or moves in a straight line unless 
acted upon by a force’; or even that ‘mass is the 
quantity of matter in a body.’ 

Well, Mr. Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science 
is still the best book for the theologian. And it 
is full of encouragement. 


| unrecorded. Without doubt ‘Chambers’ 


The modern Elis who tremble for the ark of © 
God—this time because of the study of Compara- — 
tive Religion—point to M. Salomon Reinach, and © 
say, ‘See what the study of Religion will bring — 
you to,’ just as their predecessors pointed to 
Copernicus and said, ‘See what the study of the © 
stars will bring you to.’ They should read the 
criticism of Reinach’s Orpheus which has been 
made by Pere Lagrange. It is accessible now in ~ 
English—Vores on the ‘ Orpheus’ of M. Salomon 
Reinach (Oxford: Blackwell ; 1s. net). 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers have issued a reprint 
of their Biographical Dictionary (10s. 6d.), as 
edited by Dr. David Patrick and Mr. Francis 
Hindes Groome. It is called a reprint on its 
own title-page, but it is certainly not a mere 
reprint of the edition which we have been using 
for a few years, dated 1899. The number of 
pages is exactly the same, and there is the same 
list of Pseudonyms at the end;.but the body of © 
the book is altered. On page 775 there is an 
article of thirteen lines on Rainy. The name 
is not found in the 1899 edition (probably be- 
cause the Principal was then alive). To make 
room for it, the article of eleven lines on the 
French etcher Rajon has been reduced to two 
lines, and RatmBacH the engraver, to whom four 
lines were assigned, has been dropped. 

This is satisfactory. The book was from the 
beginning almost a miracle of completeness and 
accuracy, but twelve years bring changes, and it 
would have been a fault to leave these changes _ 
excels | 
all biographical dictionaries in conciseness and 
convenience; and there is none we should trust 
to sooner for accuracy. 


The third volume has appeared of Zhe Hebrew — 
Prophets for English Readers (Clarendon Press; | 
2s. 6d: net). This is very good work. For these 
volumes are not easily written, nor even easily 
printed. The notes are few, but they are the last 
result of wide reading and most conscientious 
verification. Having hit upon the best method yet 
discovered of making known to ordinary people 
the prophets of Israel in accordance with the 
scholarship of our day, Mr. Woods and Mr. Powell 
have pursued their advantage. This volume in- 
cludes Obadiah, Ezekiel, and the second Isaiah. 
Another will complete the work. 
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})/ The last volume of the series entitled ‘The 
Messages of the Bible’ has now been published. 
HIt is Zhe Messages of the Poets (James Clarke 
N& Co.; 3s. 6d.). The author is Nathaniel 
Schmidt, M.A., Professor of Semitic Languages 
‘and Literatures in Cornell University. As the 
# Psalter was dealt with by itself in an earlier volume, 
Professor Schmidt is occupied with Job, Canticles, 
#and the Minor Poems that are found throughout 
Hthe Bible. Of these minor poems he finds thirty- 
one, and gives a translation and exposition of each 
Rof them. ‘The fourth is called ‘The Song of the 
n ’ It is not usually recognized as a song. 
This is Professor Schmidt’s translation : 


THE SONG OF THE TOWER 
(Gen. xi. 3, 4, 6, 7). 


O lend a hand, let us make brick, 
And bake them till they all are hard; 
And let the brick serve us for stone, 
For mortar let us use the mud. 


O come, let us a city build, 

Whose tower shall reach unto the sky. 
Let us set up a landmark here, 

Lest we be scattered o’er the earth. 


Behold, one people with one speech! 
This is what they begin to do. 

Soon naught will be too hard for them 
That enters in their mind to do. 


Come, to this place let us go down, 
And there the speech of all confound, 
So that no man shall understand 

The language that his neighbour speaks. 


The volume is worthy of a place in this scholarly 
series. It will even help to give distinction to the 
series. 


Under the title of Religion : The Quest of the Ideal 
(Clarke ; 2s. 6d. net), Dr. J. M. Hodgson, Principal 
of the Theological Hall of the Congregational 
‘Churches of Scotland, has written and issued a new 
philosophical apology for Christianity. For Dr. 
Hodgson is still convinced that the Christian faith 
can be commended to the reason. His method is 
' orderly. He begins with the need of man—not 
| labouring to prove its existence, but giving sufficient 
evidence. And then by regular steps, easily taken, 


_ pleasant. 
question of the Mount of the Law. He decides 
/in favour of Jebel Musa. 


he passes to the doctrines of Redemption and 
Atonement, and ends with a capable short discus- 
sion of Church Organization and: Authority. 


‘We know not how to pray as we ought.’ And 
although we have the promise that the Spirit will 
make intercession for us, Professor McFadyen 
believes that some direction will be welcome. In 
The Way of Prayer (James Clarke & Co.) he 
offers such direction as a man of prayer can offer. — 


That time-honoured, and_ talent - honoured, 
method of instructing the coming ministry, the 
Lyman Beecher and other lectureship, seems to 
have served its purpose. Now the method is 
letter-writing. And if all the letters written to and 
about ministers, and would-be ministers, are as 
pointed and literary, as sincerely religious even, as 
Letters toa Ministerial Son (James Clarke & Co. ; 
2s. 6d. net), no one will wonder that the new 
method should be successful. 


The very latest discussion of ‘the Sinaitic 
Question’ will be found in a volume called S:naz 
in Spring (Dent; 4s. 6d. net). The author, Mr. 
M. J. Rendall, who is Second Master of Winchester 
College, made the journey to Mount Sinai (by the 
short route from the quarantine station of Tor), and 
has described it as pleasantly as he found it 
Then in an Appendix he discusses the 


The distance of Jebel 
Musa from Rephidim is thirty and a half miles by 
the roughest of roads. This, he thinks, would have 
been impossible for one stage in the journey of the 
Israelites, if they had really numbered six hundred 
thousand men of war. But he accepts Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s suggestion that the word trans- 
lated ‘thousand’ means ‘ household,’ and considers 
the stage quite within the compass of five hundred 
or six hundred fighting men. 


There are materials enough for a book on Old 
Times in Scotland. To write it, however, and to 
write it well, two gifts are necessary, one positive 
and one negative. The positive gift is sentiment 
or the glamour of the past. The negative gift is 
the absence of sentimentality, which is the inability 
to pick and choose. Mr. Alexander D. Cumming 


| has both, though the positive is best developed 


in him (Paisley: Gardner ; 3s. 6d. net). 
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A delightful book, without and within, is Fazy 
Tales of Old Japan, by William Elliot Griffis 
(Harrap; 5s. net). There are no fairy tales that 
have just the ethereal seductiveness of the Japanese. 
And the illustrations are exquisite. 


One of the difficulties which Mr. Edward Grubb 
handles in his book on Zhe Personality of God 
(Headley) is the power of prayer to alter God’s 
will. The Parable of the Friend at- Midnight and 
the Parable of the Importunate Widow both teach 
that. Mr. Grubb explains the undoubted fact by 
saying that, in the first place, God’s will can fatl 
in so far as it is thwarted by human self-will or 
sin; and, in the second place, blessings are really 
waiting for us, but we must work for them—that is, 
in this case pray for them. The book is alive and 
sincere from cover to cover. 


Professor Strack of Berlin, who writes a Preface 
to A Manual of Christian Evidences for Jewish 
People, prepared by the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, 
B.D. (Cambridge: Heffer; 5s. net), says that the 
preparation of the volume has been both difficult 
and laborious. We can easily believe it. For 
what Mr. Lukyn Williams has done is to take 
the great anti-Christian apology of R. Isaac of 
. Troki, entitled Chizzuk Emunah, and answer it, 
section by section. The method seems strange as 
well as difficult; but the author knows what he is 
doing. The Chizzuk Emunah, or ‘Strengthening 
of Faith,’ of R. Isaac is still the authority for 
Judaism against Christianity with all orthodox 
Jews—say, with ten millions out of the eleven and 
a half. We shall see what the Jews will do with 
Mr. Lukyn Williams and his book. 

But for Christians also it has an interest. In 
the course of his argument the author has to con- 
sider all the Old Testament passages supposed 
to refer to the Messiah. He discusses them 
freshly and frankly. And how great is the change 
we discover in the attitude of modern scholarship 
to prophecy. 


‘Jesus and Buddha,’ ‘ Jesus and Hinduism,’ and 
the like; then ‘Jesus and Nietzsche,’ ‘Jesus and 
Tolstoy ’—these are the subjects which Dr. Newton 
Marshall handles in his new book entitled Jesus 
and the Seekers (The Kingsgate Press ; 2s. 6d. net). 
And every one of these subjects is handled with 
knowledge and the insight which sympathetic 


study gives. For Dr. Marshall is at home in the § 
modern not less than in the easier field of ancient 
religious leadership. 


In the year 1901 there died in Glasgow, at thal 
early age of forty-five, Elias John Wilkinson Gibb. 
He had given his life to the study of the literature 
of the Turks, Persians, and Arabs. And when he 
died his mother established ‘The E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial’ for the publication of volumes in }{ 
English dealing with these literatures. Seventeen | 
volumes have already been published. The seven- { 
teenth is entitled Zhe Kashf Al-Mahjub (Luzac; | 
8s. net). It is a translation by Reynold A. 
Nicholson, Litt.D., Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge, of the oldest Persian | 
treatise on Sufiism. The author of the treatise is 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. “Uthman b. ‘Ali al-Ghaznawi } 
al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri. ie 

Now if Sufiism is as yet nothing to you, | 
Mysticism is something. And this is a book of % 
Mysticism. The best as well as the most popular § 
method of study is the comparative method. This | 
book gives us the opportunity of comparing the 
Mysticism of Islam with the Mysticism of Christi- | 
anity. And if we can add to the comparison the 4 
Mysticism of Buddhism, our study will be fairly / 
complete. Hear what the author (whose name { 
need not be repeated) himself says of Sufiism : 

‘**Suff ” is aname which is given, and has formerly | 
been given, to the perfect saints and spiritual § 
adepts. One of the Shaykhs says: Man saffahu 4 
‘-hubb fathuwa sdf" wa-man_ saffahu ’l-hab{b 4 
fa-huwa Stifiyy, “He that is purified by love 4 
is pure, and he that is absorbed in the Beloved 
and has abandoned all else is a ‘Svfi”” The | 
name has no derivation answering to etymo- 
logical requirements, inasmuch as Stifiism is too jj 
exalted to have any genus from which it might be 
derived ; for the derivation of one thing from 
another demands homogeneity (smujdnasat). All ; 
that exists is the opposite of purity (saf#) and J 
things are not derived from their opposites. To | 
Stifis the meaning of Stifiism is clearer than the | 
sun and does not need any explanation or indica- 
tion. Since Sufi” admits of no explanation, all | 
the world are interpreters thereof, whether they + 
recognize the dignity of the name or not at the - 
time when they learn its meaning,’ i 

But the book must be read. No extract will | 
carry any flavour away with it. The translation is | 
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all that learning and industry combined can ac- 
complish. 


Dr. Simon N. Patten, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Pennsylvania, does 
not confine his mind within the bounds of ‘the 
dismal science.’ He has discovered that there is 


a force called Religion in the world. He has dis- 
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covered that unless he reckons with that force his | 


economic plans are apt to remain unworkable. 
But the religion he recognizes is a purely social 
religion. It is good for the community. And if 
it is not good for the community it is nothing. 
Such a cry as ‘Against Thee only have I sinned,’ 
has no meaning for him. So Professor Patten has 
written a book on Zhe Social Basis of Religion 
(Macmillan ; 5s. 6d. net). 


Is it known in the land that there is a minister 
in Scotland who preaches in the Scots tongue? 
Ts it known that he has the courage to publish his 
sermons? The Rev. D. Gibb Mitchell of Cramond 
is the man, and he calls the book he has published 
Sermons in Braid Scots (Melrose ; 2s. 6d. net). 

_ The first thing to be said about it is that the 
Scots is Scots and not manufactured English, or 
any other mongrel. The impression made is that 
Mr. Gibb Mitchell is at home in Scots much more 
than in English, for all the training he has had in 
the Southern tongue. The next thing to be said is 
that the gospel is in these sermons. Evidently 
the gospel can be preached as evangelically in 
Scots as in any other language. And it is sure 
to come home to the born Scot with peculiar 


homeliness and power. 


There are many volumes of daily thoughts, yet 
there seems to be a ready welcome for every new 
one. The latest is a selection of prose and poetry, 
chosen and arranged for the reading of every day 


in the year, by Susan Coolidge, and published by 


Messrs. Methuen. The title is Zhe Day’s Message 


(3s. 6d. net). 


To the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Isaiah is ‘the Evan- 
gelical Prophet.’ The interest of the book is not 
in what it tells us of the Israelites, or even in what it 
tells us of Isaiah, it is in what it tells us of Christ. 
And so the title of Mr. Meyer’s book is plainly and 
unblushingly Christ in Isaiah (Morgan & Scott; 
Is. net). 
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| and consequently misleading. 


One has a rather keen feeling of disappointment 


| on laying down Dr. W. H. Frere’s book on Some 


Principles of Liturgical Reform (Murray ; 5s. net). 
The word ‘principles’ in the title is out of place 
Dr. Frere is=so 
much occupied, and most sincerely occupied, with 
the details of ritual that he scarcely gives us a 
glimpse of a real wide-spreading principle govern- 
ing their use. The feeling one has throughout the 
book is that the wood is lost among the trees. 
And the disappointment is the greater that one 
sees clearly enough from this book, even if Dr. 
Frere had not already proved it, and proved it 
abundantly, by his Principles of Religious Cere- 
monial, that he has the facts at his command. 


Messrs. Nisbet have republished a series of letters 
on Church Unity, which appeared in Zhe West- 
minster Gazette (1s. 6d. net). For Unity is under- 
stood to be almost within the range of ‘ practical 
politics,’ and nearly everybody has something to 
say about it. There are letters here from Dean 
Welldon, Canon Hensley Henson, Dr. Clifford, Sir 
George White, Professor Anderson Scott, and very 
many more. Only one Scotsman seems to have 
written—Dr. Mitford Mitchell. 


In the hands of Mrs. L. Crowther, the Children 
of Egypt (Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier; 1s. 6d. 
net) are made as attractive and ‘childreny’ as 
our own. And the illustrations in colour are an 
astonishing success. 


Dr. Henry C. Mabie has caught the ear of his 
own generation, and not in his own land only. 
And he issues volume after volume of evangelical 
doctrine. For he has a clear sense of the centrality 
of the Cross, and he has also a fine gift of sym- 
pathetic experimental language. His new book is 
The Divine Reason of the Cross (Revell; 3s. 6d. 
net). 


Messrs. Revell have published7a volume contain- 
ing passages from the Bible selected for private 
use and family worship. It is a {large volume, 
printed in small type and double column. The 
title is Hive Minute Bible Readings (5s. net). 


The Rey. James R. Kaye, Ph.D., LL.D., has put 
everything about the Bible and everything in the 
Bible (that can be put) into a'great series of charts 


ie 
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He calls his book Zhe Chart Bible (Revell; 5s. 
net). Most ingenious the charts are, and un- 
doubtedly there are minds which will learn by 
charts and never would learn by narrative. In this 
book the only narrative is in the form of short 
paragraphs following and practically explaining 
each of the charts. 


Miss Elma McNeal Childs has very cleverly and 
artistically illustrated J Kali’s Country (Revell; 
3s. 6d. net). We do not mean to say that the 
illustrations are better than the narratives. They 
go together excellently. 


Very welcome is another volume of the sermons 
of the late Rev. T. G. Selby. Mr. Selby was a 
great preacher, and his sermons are as great on 
the printed page as on the preacher’s lips. He 
had a fondness, it was almost a fascination, for 
difficult topics. And he never touched one of 
them without making it less difficult. Here we 
have ‘ The Affinity for Goodness,’ ‘ The Resentment 
of Simplicity,’ and ‘Elect through Pain.’ The 
volume belongs to Mr. Robert Scott’s ‘ Preachers 
of To-day’ (3s. 6d. net). 


Mr. Scott has also published forty-six readings 
for Sundays and Holydays, by Archdeacon Wynne, 
under the title of J Quietness and Confidence 
(2s. 6d. net). They are the result of a good 
combination of two gifts—the expository and the 
devotional. 


There could scarcely be a clearer proof of the 
popularity of the study of Religion than the fact 
that a book so representative of that study as Sir 
Clements Markham’s Jucas of Peru has within 
a few months passed into a second edition (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.; ros. 6d. net). It is at first just like 
other studies, you have to engage in it. Then, 
however, its special interest and vast usefulness 
give it an advantage over most other studies. The 
pity is that so many of the men whose business 
it is to commend Christianity to the world have 
allowed others to get in front of them in this study 
and create a prejudice, as if the study of Religion 
were a study that Christianity could not face. 


Mr. William H. Groser, B.Sc., Senior Hon. 
Secretary of the Sunday School Union, has 
published a volume of studies in childhood and 


youth, which he calls Zhe Opening Life (2s. net). 
No Sunday School book can now ignore 
psychology, but Mr. Groser’s psychology is quite — 
easily mastered. His chief desire is to be of ser- — 
vice to those who have to teach in Sunday schools — 
without having received a scientific training. 4 


A few months ago there appeared an article 
in the Agnostic Annual against missions and 
missionaries. It was a plea for an anti-missionary 
society. The writer was Sir Hiram Maxim. But — 
as soon as that article was read by Agnostics in — 
lands where missionaries are working, letters 
poured in upon the publishers which flatly and 
indignantly denied the statements which Sir Hiram 
Maxim had made. And these letters were written 
by Agnostics—by Rationalists like Sir Hiram 
Maxim himself. 

That was one lesson. Another is needed, For 
here is a book, professing to be written by a 
Chinaman, in which missions and missionaries to 
China are denounced as roundly as they were 
denounced by Sir Hiram Maxim. The book has — 
been compiled from a most miscellaneous assort- 
ment of literature. It is far too long and far too 
wearisome to accomplish anything, either good or 
bad. But it is sure to get its answer. One of the 
letters in answer to Sir Hiram Maxim, and one of 
the most damaging to his case, came from China. 

The title of the book is 4 Chinese Appeal to 
Christendom (Watts). 


A large number of the papers read at the Fifth 
Universal Congress for Free Christianity and 
Religious Progress, which was held in Berlin in 
1910, have been republished as pamphlets by | 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate (6d. net each). 
Among the rest we notice Harnack on The Two- 
fold Gospel in the New Testament; Niebergall on 
The Art of Preaching in Germany; Bousset on 
The Significance of the Personality of Jesus for 
Belief; and Dorner on Philosophy and Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century (1s. net). 


A book on Personal Magnetism, written by the 
Rey. Thomas Tait, M.A., B.D., of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, deserves attention in spite of its 
scarcely more than pamphlet size and _ binding. 
Mr. Tait is able to impress young men with a 
sense of their high calling, their high an simply 
because they are men. 
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Galatians Pte 13; 


By PROFESSOR THE Rev, H. A. A. Kennepy, D.Sc., D.D., New CoLiece, EDINBURGH. 


THE Jewish-Christian section of the Church in the 
Apostolic Age is still shrouded in a tantalizing 
obscurity. G. Hoennicke’s elaborate and _pains- 
taking monograph (Das Judenchristentum im ersten 
_u, zweiten Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1908) continually 
reminds us of the slenderness of the data which 
are available for an estimate of the situation. 
Accordingly, any sidelights which may even 
dimly illuminate the history are worthy of careful 
attention. 

I cannot help thinking that the hints almost 
casually supplied by Gal 612-18 deserve a closer 
_ examination than they have received.- The 
passage occurs at the beginning of Paul’s emphatic 
summary of the positions which he has asserted 
throughout the Epistle. ‘All who wish to make 
a fair show in the flesh, it is ¢ey that compel you 
to be circumcised, merely that they may escape 
persecution for the cross of Christ. For not even 
do the circumcised themselves keep the law, but 
they wish you to be circumcised, that they may 
glory in your flesh. There are no_ serious 
difficulties in the interpretation of the statement. 
Obviously év capxi in v.!? refers to the external 
rite of circumcision. The ‘fair show’ is intended 
for some outside persons, who are also affected 
by the ‘glorying in your flesh’ of v.!°, where, of 
course, oapxi must be taken in the same sense 
as in v.!2%, The ‘fair show’ and the ‘glorying’ 
have a common end in view, the escaping of 
persecution on account of the cross of Christ. 
What this persecution means is made clear by 51!: 
‘ As for me, brethren, if I still preach circumcision, 
why am J still (or, in that case, as Lipsius) per- 
secuted? I suppose, then, I have got rid of the 
stumblingblock of the cross.’ In 1 Co 1” 
Paul describes the preaching of Christ crucified 
as ‘a stumblingblock to the Jews.’ To cease 
giving prominence to the proclamation of a 
crucified Messiah would be to turn the edge of 
the hostility of non-Christian Jews. This would 
re-establish the preacher in the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen as a genuine member of their 
community. As such, he would naturally pro- 
claim the necessity of circumcision for all who 
desired a share in the splendid heritage of Israel. 


This was a course which Paul rejected with 
scorn. He had indeed been charged with 
enjoining circumcision when that suited his 


plans. No doubt the charge had been made on 
the ground of his circumcision of Timothy 
(Ac 16%), But Timothy’s case was quite ex- 


ceptional (see Hort, /udaistic Christianity, pp. 
84-87). His inexorable refusal in the case of 
Titus (Gal 23°), where the whole principle of 
the sufficiency of. Christ for salvation was at 
stake, clearly showed the ground on which he 
stood. His Judaizing opponents had accused him 
of time-serving. He can repel their reproach 
from the actual experiences through which he 
is passing. ‘Does the bitter persecution I am 
suffering look as if I were compromising my 
gospel?’ That is his point in 54%. And it has 
been anticipated by 1° 1°, where, after pronouncing 
a cursé on false gospels, he exclaims, ‘Does that 
look like an attempt to win over men, or to please 
men ?’ 

But the Judaizers have followed precisely that 
course on which Paul vents his irony and 
indignation. It is not pure zeal for the law 
which makes them champions of circumcision. 
They have an ulterior aim which appeals to 
them. They desire to keep in with their non- 
Christian fellow-countrymen. If they show their 
ardent zeal for circumcision, their connexion with 
a crucified Messiah will fall into the background 
and be ignored. Every Gentile whom they can 
persuade to be circumcised will be a testimony 
to the world that they themselves are loyal to 
the traditions of the chosen people. 

It seems to me that this incidental reference 
of the Apostle is highly significant. I am aware 
that Bousset (Die Schriften d. NV.T., ii. p. 71) 
remarks on 61%; ‘The question arises here 
whether in the controversy Paul is quite fair 
to his opponents.’ But even granting that the 
emotion of the moment has coloured his language, 
and admitting that the Judaizers were genuinely 
zealous for the law, it is highly improbable that 
Paul has completely misrepresented his opponents. 
The references that have been quoted as to his 
own treatment by the Jews seem to corroborate 
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his statement in 61%, And that statement 
provides us with valuable data for estimating at 
least some features in the Jewish-Christian out- 
look. We may infer from Acts, as well as from 
certain early Christian writers, such as Hegesippus, 
that the Jewish-Christian wing of the Church 
remained in close touch with the synagogue, and, 
for a time at any rate, were tolerated as a sect 
within Judaism, holding certain peculiar Messianic 
views. But there is extraordinarily little direct 
evidence regarding their relation to the non- 
Christian Jewish community during the Apostolic 
Age. Here Paul draws aside the veil for a 
moment. He gives us, indeed, no clear indica- 
tion as to the exact connexion of these Judaizers 
with the Jerusalem Church. But we may agree 
with Hoennicke that they were not originally 
proselytes from heathenism (p. 118, note 2), and 
that they came to the Christian communities of 
Galatia from some outside region, in all probability 
Palestine (p. 212). Their attitude towards their 
non-Christian brethren is. made quite distinct. 
They show an eagerness to gain their favour. 
They are ready to go forth on_ proselytizing 
missions, not merely for the honour of the law, 
although that will always be a concomitant 
motive, but to demonstrate to. the Jews that they 


are at one with them in fundamentals. Hence 
they will take care not to lay too much emphasis 
on the crucified Messiah. For this doctrine must 
necessarily be a dividing-line between Christian 
and non-Christian Jews. When they can point 
to members of heathen-Christian communities 
whom they have induced to conform to the law 
and its regulations, they may expect to win | 
credit with their brethren as real defenders of | 
the faith. 

Clearly, then, at this period in the Apostolic 
Age, there was a very intimate association between 
some sections of Jewish Christianity and the 
traditional Judaism of the synagogue. This 
attitude of compromise meant an obscuring of 
those very elements in the gospel which formed 
the kernel of Paulinism. In all likelihood, for 
a time, such compromise would be even easier 
for Jewish Christians throughout the Diaspora. 

And so it is not difficult to understand how, 
by the closing decades of the first century, the 
deeper aspects of Paul’s religious thought and 
teaching, which had come into the foreground 
owing to his emphasis on Christ crucified, faded 
before the more external, and, at the same time, 
typically Judaistic conception of Christianity as 
the New Law. 


The Mractice of Circumambulation. 


By Proressor A. HILLEBRANDT, Ph.D., BRESLAU. 


CIRCUMAMBULATION is an ancient and wide-spread 
usage. It can best be studied in the manners and 
customs of ancient and modern India. There it 
has been practised from the oldest times down to 
the present day, and is mentioned in Buddhist as 
well as in Brahmanical texts. Bridegroom and 
bride walk round the fire; the Snataka (according 
to Manu, iv. 36) has to circumambulate idols ; 
Brahmanas, kine; ‘the Uposanavrata . . . involves 
the speaking of the truth, the observance of strict 
chastity, the circumambulating of images of the 
gods with the right side turned towards them’!; 
Prince Mrgankadatta proceeds to walk round the 
tree in which the god dwells, with his right hand 
towards it?; Ambapali, whose invitation was 

1 Katha-Sarit Sagara, Tawney, ii. 83. 

*1OCN CURIOS: 


accepted by Buddha, ‘rose from her seat and 
bowed down before him, and, keeping him on her 
right hand as she passed him, she departed 
thence. The Pastch-Kosi- Yatra, which the pilgrim 
of to-day performs round the holy city of Benares, 
is a modern and striking example of the old 
pradaksina* It is an old way of paying respect 
to a god, to a holy person, or any object of venera- 
tion, be it a temple or chaztya, a’plant or tree, the 
fire, etc. The text-books of the Indian ritual, the 
Srauta—as well as the Grfhyasitras, distinguish two 
forms of circumambulation; it may be performed 
from left to right (pradaksina, prasalavz), or from 
right to left (drasavya, apasalavi), and it depends 

3 Rhys Davids, S.B,4., xi. 30; Simpson, 7he Buddhist 
Praying Wheel, p. 64. 

4Simpson, zb2d., p, So. 
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on the general character of the ceremony which 
direction is to be chosen. 

Katyayana and other compilers of works on 
ritual give among the rules that regulate the sacri- 
ficial rite, the general prescription that in cere- 
monies performed for the gods all movements 
should be from left to right, but in ceremonies 
_ referring to the manes, ‘demons,’ or connected with 
witchcraft, etc., it is to be from right to left.1 If 
the bride is led round the sacrificial fire, or the 
sacrificial oblations, such as milk, cake, or the 
animal that is going to be slaughtered, are conse- 
crated by carrying round a firebrand or burning 
coal, it is done from left to right. The priest, 
_however, who in ancestor-worship pours out the 
water for washing to the mazes, follows the opposite 
direction and walks three times round the Vedi 
_ from right to left.2 The difference between right 
and left permeates the whole ritual. The sacri- 
ficial thread hangs down from the left shoulder 
to the right side in all ceremonies that refer to the 
gods; but from the right to the left in ancestor- 
worship and witchcraft practices ; and the left hand 
or foot is employed in the same manner. People go 
thrice from right to left round the corpse, which 
is carried from the house of mourning to the place 
of cremation,® wearing the sacrificial thread over 
the right shoulder (hanging down on the left side), 
having their hair stuck up at the right side, but 
loosened at the left, beating their thighs with the 
right hand, and fanning the corpse or the bones 
with the ends of their garments. The funeral 
being over, the mourners walk round the old fire 
that has become unfit for use and is carried aside, 
- from right to left, beating their left thigh with the 
left hand.* 

If the performer of a pradaksiza holds in his 
_ hand a firebrand or burning coal, the ceremony is 
called the paryagnikarana, probably meant to 
consecrate the object (like the sacrificial meal) to 
the gods, and, as Eggeling thinks, to ward off the 
dark and mischievous powers of Nature. He 
compares the practice of aryagnikarana with the 
carrying of fire round houses, fields, boats, etc., on 
the last night of the year—a custom which, accord- 
ing to A. Mitchell, still prevails in some parts 


1 Katyayana, i. 7. 26, 27; Apastamba, xxiv. 2. 16. 

2 Apastamba, i. 8. 11 ; Katyayana, v. 9. 17. 

3Caland, Altind. Todten-una Bestattungs-gebracuche, p. 
24; Lustratie-gebruik, p. 29, 6 (22). sf 

4Caland, Joc. ctt., p. 114. 5§,B.£., xii. 45, note. 


of Scotland. In other cases the sprinkling of 
water forms part of the circumambulation cere- 
mony. An uninterrupted stream of water is 
poured round a house which is going to be in- 
habited. A similar stream poured round a lodg- 
ing secures it against snakes. Water is sprinkled 
round the place where the corpse of a relation is 
to be burned or his remains are to be buried. A 
jet of urine sprinkled from the horn of an animal 
round the lodging of a slave prevents him from 
escaping. 

The circular movement is often followed by a 
counter movement. 


‘After undoing the band, he moves thrice round from 
right to left, spreading the sacrificial grass all over (the 
altar) ; while spreading it all over from right to left in three 
layers, he reserves as much as may serve for the prastara- 
bunch. He then moves again thrice round from left to 
right. The reason why he again moves thrice round from 
left to right, is that, while the first time he went away from 
here after those three ancestors of his, he now comes back 
again from them to this, his own world: that is why he 
again moves thrice round from left to right.’ ® 


There is no doubt that this counter movement, 
in all cases where it follows a circular movement 
from right to left, is connected with the intention 
to bring the performer from the world of the 
manes back to that of the living, or, as Caland 
rightly observes,’ to ward off the evil influences 
likely to befall him in consequence of close con- 
tact with the realm of death. In other- cases, 
however, it seems intended to do justice to the 
Devas as well as to the manes, since not only a 
circular movement from right to left, but also one 
from left to right is sometimes followed by a move- 
ment in the opposite direction. Different scholars 
have drawn attention to the fact that the same 
custom may be observed among other nations; 
and Caland, who has treated the whole subject 
on broad lines, is of opinion that it originated in, 
and is restricted to, the Indo-Aryan epoch. It 
séems especially remarkable that a good many 
examples can be adduced from Celtic antiquity 
which show a striking similarity to the Indian 
usage. ‘Tawney refers to 


‘the Highland usage of making the deaz¢/ or walking 
three times round a person according to the course of the 
sun. Old Highlanders will still make the deazz/ round those 
to whom they wish well. To go round the person in the 


6 Satapatha Brahmana, J. Eggeling, S.B.£., xii. p. 425. 
7 Lustratie-gebrutk, p. 37 f. 
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opposite direction, or zw¢hershins, is an evil incantation, and 
brings il!-fortune.’? 


Hunt says that 
‘Tf an invalid goes out for the first time, and makes a circuit, 
the circuit must be with the sun; if against the sun, there 
will be a relapse.’ ? 


Martin relates that 


‘Some of the poorer sort of the people in these islands retain 
the custom of performing these rounds szé-ways, about the 
persons of their benefactors, three times, when they bless 
them and wish good success to all their enterprises. Some 
are very careful, when they set out to sea, that the boat be 
first rowed about sun-ways. .. .’? 


Sinclair writes that 


‘When a Highlander goes to bathe or to drink water out of 
a consecrated fountain, he must always approach by going 
round the place from East to West on the South side, in 
imitation of the apparent diurnal motion of the sun. This is 
called, in Gaelic, going the right or the lucky way. The 
opposite course is the wrong, or the unlucky way.’ 4 


The unhallowed character of this ‘opposite 
course,’ which is called cartua-sul or tuathpoll, may 
conveniently be illustrated by the example of 
Sweeny, son of Colman, who, having incurred a 
curse, ‘was assailed in the battle by swarms of 
left-wheeling demons in the air.’5 

We have quoted these instances in order to 
illustrate the almost perfect agreement between 
Indian and Old-Celtic notions, which, indeed, may 
be due to a historical or rather prehistoric relation 
of the two races. It is worth noticing that the 
explanation of the circular movement given by the 
Celtic parallels as an imitation of the daily course 
of the sun corresponds with the explanation given 
by Katyayana on the basis of some Bradhmana 
texts.6 To an observer who turns his face towards 
him in our hemisphere, the sun moves from the 
left to the right ; and it is quite intelligible that in 
all ceremonies connected with gods or men, 


1Loc, cits, i. p. 573, note to p. 99, quoting from 
Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Countries, p. 43. 

* Romances and Drolls of the West of England, p. 418; 
quoted by Tawney. 

3 Western Islands of Scotland, 118; quoted by Ferguson, 
Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., March 1877, p. 358. 

4¢ Statistical Account of Scotland,’ in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, i. ; quoted by Tawney, Joc. cit., ii. 447. 

5 Ferguson, p. 363. 

$i, 7. 26, 27. See also v. Meyer, Ueber den Ursprung von 
Rechts und Links, in ZE, 1873, vol. v. (25 ff.). 


and which are meant to be auspicious, the 
circular movement should follow the course of 
that great Giver of life and good fortune, whereas 
the movement in the opposite direction, wether- 
shins, will indicate death, evil, ill-luck. 

The circumambulation is well known also to 
other Indo-European nations, but the difference 
between the sunwise and the wd¢thershins move- 
ment seems here to be much less emphasized. 
Even here, however, from the materials collected by 
Ferguson, Valeton,’ and Caland, a few instances 


may be quoted which favour the assumption that: 


both ways of circumambulating, the prasavya as 
well as the pradaksina, were known also to other 
tribes of our race. A German peasant walks round 
the village sunwise in order to protect it from the 
plague ;8 but a woman wishing to become a hag, 
must go against the sun.9 Statius records, in his 
Thebais (vi. 213), that seven squadrons (¢urmae). 
circumambulated (decursio) the pyre of Arche- 
morus, turning their left to it, and afterwards rode 
back in the opposite direction in order to prevent 
‘novi funeris auspicium’; Placidus Lactantius 
adds the remark, ‘sinistro orbe quia nihil dextrum 
mortuis convenit. 
dextro ordine redeunt.’ 

Examples like this, however, seem to be of 
rare occurrence. In most cases we read only 
of the circumambulation from left to right, 
sometimes even without the explanatory words. 
But from practices which still survive, e.g. in the 
Roman Catholic Church, it may be surmised that 


the use and meaning of the w7thershins movement — 


have never become quite extinct, and have always 
been regarded as contrasting with the sunwise 
movement and its auspicious character. We may 
note that even in India the pradaksiza sometimes 
loses its original meaning, and is practised merely 
to salute a person reverentially; Rama, for ex- 
ample, in taking leave of his father and stepmother 
circumambulates them from the left.!2 Much more 
would this be the case, in other countries, where 
the religious character of the ceremony was less 
obvious. 


7 “De modis auspicandi Romanorum’ in Mnemosyne, xvii. 
275. . 

8 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 993. 

9 Wuttke, Deutscher Volksglaube, § 381. 

10 Ramayana, ii. 19, 18, 25, 44. 


Ut funeribus absolverentur 
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Contributions and Comments. 


She Vision of Stephen. 


Ir has been asked what it means, that Stephen 
saw the Son of man standing at the right hand of 
God, while elsewhere in the New Testament Christ 
is said to s7¢ at the right hand, even in He 8}, 
where he is described as the high priest. The 
| Suggestion that the standing signifies Christ as the 
true priest in the heavenly temple, the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched and not man 
(He $7), is strengthened by the explanation which 
Chrysostom gives of He 725, 


‘If you hear Him called priest, do not think 
that He always brings sacrifice; this He did 
once, and for the future He sat down (drag 
yap tepdoato, cat ourdv éxaOtoev), That 
you do not mean that He stands above and 
be a minister (dvw é éoravat avroy Kal Aecroupyov 
etvas), he speaks of the (earthly) work of 
salvation. As He became servant, thus also 
priest and minister; but as He did not 
remain servant, thus neither minister—for the 
minister does not sit, but stand: 
Aetoupyds: od yap AecToupyod 76 KaOAaT Gat GAAG 


> 4 
OUK €EMELVE 


TO EGTAVAL 
As priest He stands, as King He sits at the 


right hand. Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronz. 
SSS ES 


+ 


She Setragramm on the Citfe-Pages 
of the Guthorized Version, 1611, 


On both title-pages of the A.V. of 1611, for the 
O. and N.T., is the sacred name m1, To the last 
vowel is dae in both cases a stroke, virgula, 
which seems to be the accent MMerka, ‘Where 
does it come from? Does it occur in other 
representations? Or is it meant to be the AZwmach 


from Ex 207? Or is it a Szl/ug? 
Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


- 


The Revised Version. 
i 


Mr. Dickie asks by what authority the Revised 
Version of 1881-1885 has been again revised, so 


as to produce the text given in the Interlinear 
Bible. 


When the British companies sought the help of 


“American scholars, the latter promised to publish 


no edition other than that issued by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Presses, for fourteen years. The 
British companies disbanded, and made no arrange- 
ments to reconsider their work: the Americans 
did not disband, and kept in mind the fourteen- 
year stipulation. They considered all criticisms, 
went over the text, published the New Testament 
in 1900, the Bible complete in 1901. Copyright 
difficulties hindered the sale of their work here ; 
but in America it has practically superseded the 
text of 1881-1885. Even here it is possible to 
buy, through Revell, the Students Chronological 
Lew Testament, edited by Professor A. T. Robert- 
son, whose text is that of the Standard Edition. 
The new bourgeois edition of the Interlinear Bible, 
published by the Cambridge University Press at 
3s. 6d., is a great acquisition. 
Wecles WHirun 


Preston. 


1UL, 


On reading Mr. Dickie’s note, I at once turned 
to such copies of the Revised Version as were in 
my study. The Holy Bible (R.V.), minion 8vo, 
Oxford, 1885; Cambridge, minion 8vo Refs., 
1898; The Parallel New Testament Greek and 
English, F. H. Scrivener, Cambridge, 1882, all 
read ‘power’ ‘strength.’ .The Holy Bible, 


(R.V.), minion 8vo Refs., Oxford, 1900, reads 
‘ power’ ‘ power.’ IsAIAH PARKER. 
Edgbaston. 
———————E 


Rahab. 


ProrFessor BarTon’s interesting contribution in 
Tue Exposirory Times of April 1911 on this 
subject has plainly shown that the Rahab passages 
in O.T. find their final explanation only in the 
myths about Tiamat. But when I read his 
argument I began to wonder whether he had 
exhausted the significance of these Rahab passages 
for the Hebrews. He cee Job’sol#* 2645 98s 
89!, Is 519 as referring to ‘a definite event) alt 
this be granted, the question remains whether the 
mythic slaying of Tiamat was alone referred to in 
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these poems about the power of Yahweh. Is it 
not more in accord with the Hebrews’ way of 
adapting the myths and customs of their 
neighbours to the religion of Yahweh to suppose 
that they would connect the Tiamat narrative with 
their national history? Indeed, Professor Barton’s 
phrase, ‘a definite event,’ at once made me glance 
to the end of his argument to look for a reference to 
the crossing of the Red Sea at the Exodus. I found 
no mention of that incident, but what seems to be 
another indication of my suggestion, namely, the 
fact that Rahab was a recognized term for Egypt. 

An examination of the relevant passages has 
made it appear probable that in some of them the 
Rahab-Tiamat myth is connected with the crossing 
of the Red Sea. 

1. The narrative in Ex 14. 15 has points of 
likeness to that part of the Epic quoted by 
Professor Barton. In the Epic, Marduk uses 
‘the evil wind’ as a weapon against Tiamat and 
her host. In Exodus Yahweh uses a ‘strong east 
wind’ against the sea and the Egyptian hosts. 
Just as Marduk pierced Tiamat and ‘severed her 
inward parts’ and ‘pierced her heart,’ so Yahweh 
divided the waters so that ‘the deeps were con- 
gealed in the heart of the sea.’ The Egyptian 
host, like Tiamat’s helpers, turn to flee, but they 
are caught, surrounded and humbled by Yahweh’s 
power. The date of the narrative in Exodus 
would allow the possibility of its author having 
been influenced in his account by the familiar 
Babylonian myth. But it may be thought that 
the historical event suggested the connexion. 
However this may be, when once the connexion 
was generally recognized it would serve the 
purpose of showing that Yahweh had actually 
done in His people’s history, as well as at the 
world’s creation, what Marduk was supposed to 
have done in the Babylonian myth. 

2. This conclusion seems to be confirmed by 
Is 51°. For in this passage the connexion is 
explicitly made. Here ‘the definite event’ at the 
creation is associated with the deliverance at the 
Red Sea. In this case the Tiamat myth seems to 
have gained a national and a religious significance 
for the Hebrews. 

3. Would not a reference to this deliverance be 
appropriate even in Ps 891°, which tells chiefly of 
the creative power of God? Dr. Briggs will not 
allow the reference to Egypt seen by Dr. Driver, 
nor this proposed reference to the Exodus. But 
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does not the similarity of thought and language — 
between Ps 89% !9 and Is 51%10 make Dr. Briggs’ 
scattering of the © 
enemies by the arm of the Lord (v.!°) seems ~ 
appropriate to the Egyptian host, at least as a © 


conclusion uncertain? The 


secondary meaning attached to the older mytho- 
logical signification. The ‘pride of the sea’ also 


suits well the idea of Rahab as ‘the arrogant one.’ | 


Dr. Cheyne says that the Targum makes both 
Is 51° and Ps 89!° refer to Egypt. 


4. Ps 6418 also confirms the suggestion I have — 


ventured to make. Dr. Briggs, indeed, admits that 
‘the os3n (v.!8) refers probably to Egypt of the 


Exodus,’ and that Rahab in Ps 874 is an emblem- — 


atic name for Egypt ‘conceived as a monster.’ 
If the deliverance at the Red Sea was connected 
with the Tiamat myth, is it possible that Rahab 


was then substituted for Tiamat in order to avoid — 


the name of the strange goddess, and in this way 
became a recognized title for Egypt? 


CAVENDISH MOXoN. 
Pontefract. 
SS 


Ehe Pounds and tbe Cafents. 


I OBSERVE that most of our scholars take it almost 
for granted that the parables of the Pounds and 
the Talents are different versions of the same 
parable. May I submit some considerations on 
the other side, based not merely on the differences 
in their details, which are obviously less notable 
than their similarities, but upon the circumstances 


in which the Evangelists state that they were 


respectively delivered. Let us for the moment 
accept those statements. If they can be shown on 
other grounds to be incorrect, that would un- 
doubtedly affect the whole question. But I do not 
observe that the writers who assume the identity of 
the two parables condescend to argue against their 


places in the narratives of the first and third Gospels © 


respectively. I am therefore entitled to rest my 
case in part upon the circumstances indicated. 

I suggest that the key to the question of the 
relation of the two parables to one another lies in 
two statements of fact: (1) That the Pounds was 
delivered before the Talents ; (2) that the Pounds 
was delivered to a crowd of adherents, and the 
Talents to four picked men. 

According to the usual exposition of the history, 
Jesus spoke the Parable of the Pounds while 
ascending the steep road from Jericho to Jerusalem, 


I} trade with, as a test. 
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probably on the Thursday or Friday before the 
Holy Week, followed by a ‘multitude’ (Lk 18% 
19* $7), most of them more or less ‘disciples,’ but 
really very loose adherents. On the Sunday came 
the entry into Jerusalem; and on the Tuesday 
afternoon, apparently, Jesus left the city, and while 
sitting on the Mount of Olives gave the Parable of 


| the Talents to four apostles only (Mk 13°). 


I suggest the following exposition: In the 
Pounds, all the servants had the same sum to 
The result showed what the 

Talents parable calls their ‘several ability.’ They 
received various governorships accordingly, ‘ten 
cities,’ ‘five cities,’ etc. Do not these governor- 
ships correspond with the five, two, and one 
talents in the other parable, in which the servants 
are entrusted with varied sums ‘according to their 
several ability’? Is not the Talents a sequel of 
‘the Pounds, the higher responsibilities and 
“Opportunities (further indicated by the talent being 
sixty times greater than the pound) being given to 
those who pass the first test successfully ? 

Apply this to the disciples. They all had the 
same ‘pound,’ the privilege of knowing and hearing 
Christ: how were they going to use it? The first 
parable, then, is spoken to the whole body. But 
the Apostles had already, so to speak, traded with 
their pounds, and presently would have the talents 
given them, the positions of influence and authority 

in the Church that came to Peter and John and 

the others. Naturally, therefore, our Lord gave 
to them, and to them only, the second parable, 
to show them the solemn higher responsibility 
coming on them. 

Apply it again to ourselves. We have all had 
the same ‘pound’—knowledge of the gospel, 
membership in the Church, opportunities of 
usefulness. Of course these opportunities, and 
our qualifications for using them, vary; but no 

_ parable can cover all the circumstances of our 
lives. Practically, most of us have had, in a 
Sense, the same ‘pound.’ But some have been, 
in a sense, promoted, and have received the 
‘talent.’ And the talents are not equal. One 
receives five, another two, another one, ‘according 
to their several ability.’ 

Then the failure of one servant in each band 
conveys the solemn lesson that there may be 
failure at any stage. Even with the simplest 
‘pound’ there may be unfaithfulness; and even 
when the lower test is passed successfully, and the 


‘talent’ bestowed, there may even then be un- 
faithfulness and failure. And it is a significant 
thing that in both parables it is the lowest grade, 
so to speak, that fails. It is significant also that 
the words, ‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,’ do 
not occur in the Pounds, but only in the Talents. 
I do not touch the probable historical allusions 
in the Pounds parable. That question does not 
touch the essential point of the real and notable 
differences between the two. Nor is the question 
of one or both being derived from Q affected by 
the argument. EUGENE STOCK. 


London. 
> 


i 


St. Watthew ri. 12. 


AN interesting and suggestive paragraph in THE 
Exposirory Times for April, commenting on 
Professor Scott’s book on the eschatological 
problem, cails attention to the above passage. The 
first question which arises is—What is meant by 
the phrase ‘the kingdom of heaven’? St. Luke’s 
words are, ‘the gospel of the kingdom of God.’ 
The expectation of a Kingdom of God is not 
peculiar to the New Testament. Old Testament 
saints looked longingly for the coming of One to . 
sit on David’s throne. The kingdom and throne 
they thought of were literal and earthly. The 
New Testament employs the term ‘kingdom’ with 
different shades of meaning, to be determined 
largely by the context. Professor Sanday, among 
others, raises the question whether the word 
employed by St. Matthew means ‘kingdom’ or 
‘king,’ or both. Is it temporal or spiritual? In 
what sense has it already come, or is it coming, or 
still future? What are its laws, privileges, rewards, 
and responsibilities? ,The New Testament answers 
the last-named questions with sufficient clearness 
and fulness to prevent mistake. Dr. Hort tells us 
that the Kingdom is ‘The world of invisible laws 
by which God is ruling and blessing His creatures.’ 
And Harnack asserts ‘That the Kingdom of God 
comes by coming to the individual, by entering 
into the soul and laying hold of it. It is the rule 
of the holy God in the hearts of individuals, it is 
God Himself in His power.’ Either of these two 
definitions is sufficient for the immediate purpose 
of this article. 

As the passage at the head hereof stands either 
in the A.V. or in the R.V., it is a clear case of 
tautology. If men of violence take the Kingdom 
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by force, clearly it is a Kingdom which suffereth 
violence. Taking the passage just as it stands in 
the A.V. and the R.V. we have only one thought 
expressed ; whereas the meaning appears to be, 
(1) The Kingdom of God is a forceful Kingdom ; 
and (2) Men of force strongly enter it and secure 
its blessings. Divine earnestness and urgency call 
for corresponding earnestness and urgency on the 
part of all who would enter into this Kingdom. 
Calling to mind what it has had to meet and 
overcome we see that it would not have succeeded 
to the extent it has sueceeded unless there had 
been at its back a Divine urgency. This force, 
too, justifies our confident expectation of its 
ultimate victory over all opposing forces of evil. 
We are not surprised that it reached, uplifted, and 
saved some of the most degraded in the past, and 
that it is still God’s power to men’s salvation. 
The New Testament gives us sufficient instances 
which show clearly that only men of force, 
determination, earnestness can break away from 
sin and secure the blessings of the Kingdom. 
The hesitating, the vacillating, the half-hearted, 
the insincere Christ sent empty away ; the victory 
was gained by earnestness and enthusiasm. Then, 
as now, self-denial had to be practised, and sacri- 
fices had to be made; and then, as now, indi- 
viduals knew that every kingdom worth entering 
makes such demands. M. J. Brrks. 


Wolverhanipion. 


She Cbifd's Song of its Shepherd. 


TRANSLATED BY Dr. R. H. THoMas, 
BALTIMORE, U.S.A. 


Since I’m Jesus’ little lamb, 

Joyful evermore I am; 

In my Shepherd’s love confiding, 

He for all my wants providing, 
Loves me every day the same, 
Knows me, calls me by my name. 


Under His protecting care 
I go in and out, and share 
Pastures green of unknown sweetness ; 
Want I know not, but completeness. 
And when faint with thirst He brings 
His lamb unto the water-springs. 


Who so happy then as I, 
Little lamb with Shepherd by ? 
When these happy days are ended, 
Glad, by angel bands attended, 
Go I to my Shepherd’s breast, 
In His arms at home, and blest.! 


1 T have just seen your note as to a possible translation of 
a hymn in German, in THE ExposirorRy TIMES, p. 305, 
and thought I might send you the above, done by my brother 
some years ago, and printed in Echoes and Pictures (Headley 
Brothers). —MARyY SNOWDEN BRAITHWAITE, Kendal. 


The Archaeology of Be Wook of Genesis. 


By THE Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.Lirt., PRoressor or AssyRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


Chapter iv. 


II, 12, The ‘voice’ crying from the ground 
becomes a curse, in accordance with Babylonian 
belief. Thus in the religious texts the gaé/u da tabu, 
‘the evil voice,’ is described as avrat limuttim ana 
améh, ‘a curse of evil upon a man.’ The original 
may perhaps be restored as follows: « anumma 
arratu ana katam iteld (or ittaskan), istu gaggari sa 
ipté pi-sa ana lagi damé ahhika istu idika. The 
metaphor recurs in the Epic of the Creation (iv. 97), 
where it is said that Tiamat ‘opened her mouth to 
swallow (?) it.’ 


The punishment inflicted upon Cain is Baby- 


lonian, and not Israelite. The Mosaic Law re- 
cognized the Beduin law of blood-revenge, which 
is extended to all mankind in Gn 96 But one 
of the marked contrasts between the Mosaic Law 
and the Code of Khammu-rabi is that in the latter 
the nomadic law of blood-revenge is replaced by 
the State-administered justice of a civilized com- 
munity. Except in two special instances, the 
individual is forbidden to take the law into his 


own hands, and the exact penalty for each offence 
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is prescribed by the imperial authority. The rule 
of ‘blood for blood’ is no longer allowed, and 
homicide is not necessarily punishable with death. 
In the account, therefore, of Abel’s murder the law 
applied to Cain is Babylonian, though the point of 
view of the story is West Semitic. 

The punishment was that the earth should ‘not 
again give unto thee its produce’; it was to 
become what in modern Egypt is called sherdgi, 
that is, sterile from want of water through failure 
of the inundation. In other words, Cain was to 
cease to be an agriculturist, and turn to something 
else for support. Moreover, as he could no longer 
obtain food from the Babylonian soil, it was neces- 
sary for him to migrate elsewhere, and so become 
a colonist and a ‘wanderer’ in the land. The 


Hebrew 2@ wé-nddh, however, ‘a wanderer and 


fugitive,’ is much stronger than the sequel of the 


| story justifies ; so far from being so, Cain not only 


‘dwelt’ in the land of Nod, but built a city there, 


/ and hence was much less of a wanderer than his 


shepherd brother had been. JVédh, therefore, 
would seem to be derived from an etymological 
play on the name of Nod; while in Am 48 the 
verb yi) is used of a migration from one city to 
another in consequence of famine. The original 
probably had ¢uts¢ ina irtsitim, ‘thou shalt depart 
from the land,’ where the Hebrew translator (as in 
2°) gave ima its usual signification of ‘in,’ and so 
was led to believe that the passage contained an 
explanation of the name of Nod. The Septuagint, 
however, reads ‘groaning and trembling,’ which 
may represent a better text. 

13. The Septuagint translators, not understand- 
ing the context, naturally considered that to be 
merely ‘groaning and trembling upon the earth’ 
was not a sufficient punishment for murder, and 
therefore rendered: ‘ My crime is too great to be 
forgiven.’ This is a very possible translation of 


the Hebrew phrase, and would explain Cain’s fear 


that every one who met him would slay him. But 
the Assyrian equivalent is in favour of the transla- 
tion of the A.V. Thus in the Legend of the 


Deluge (xi. 184-185) we read: de/ khiti emid khita-su, 


bel gillati emid Sillat-Su, ‘on the sinner lay his sin, 
on the evil-doer lay his evil’; and though anmnu 
(Heb. jiy) usually signifies ‘sin,’ with emédu, the 
synonym of zasé@ (Heb. Nw), it means ‘ punish- 
ment,’ as in the common phrase annu emedi-su, 
‘they inflicted punishment upon him.’ The 
original was probably : Aabtw annu elt sa innendannt. 


14. Yahu (Yahweh), as we have learnt from the 
contract tablets of the Khammu-rabi and Kassite 
periods, was a god of the West Semites in Baby- 
lonia ; in expelling Cain from Babylonia, therefore, 
Yahweh was excluding him ‘from his face.’ At 
a later date, it will be remembered, it was only in 
Babylonia that Nimrod hunted ‘in the face of 


| Yahweh’ (Gn 10°), Eastward of Eden the popu- 


lation was non-Semitic. 

The ‘ground’ from which Cain was expelled 
was the cultivated soil of Babylonia, not ground in 
any other part of the world. The use of the word 
here shows its technical Babylonian sense and 
indicates its Babylonian origin. The original ~ 
probably had the ideograph apiIn rather than a 
phonetically written word. 

If he leaves his own domain, Cain fears that 
‘every one who meets’ him will slay him. We 
pass here from Babylonian law to the Beduin law of 
blood-revenge. But according to this latter law it 
was only the relations and tribesmen of the 
murdered man who were called upon to take 
vengeance, and Cain was about to quit their 
neighbourhood. Why, then, should he fear that 
‘every one’ who finds him will slay him? The 
writer seems to have had in his mind the fact that 
in leaving his own territory he was passing into a 
strange, and therefore a hostile one. If, moreover, 
we turn the words back into Assyrian, the difficulty 
disappears. The original would have been: sa 
imtsi-nt tdukanni, ‘whoever finds me will slay me,’ 
where sa may signify either ‘some one’ or ‘every 
one.’ The Hebrew translator has taken it in the 
second sense. 

15. 129, likén, ‘therefore,’ has no protasis. It is 
explained by the fact that the words which follow 
are quoted from an old poem (v.”*), so that the 
meaning of the verse is: ‘ Therefore (it is said that) 
“sevenfold is the avenging of the Smith” upon 
every one who slays him.’ It was accordingly the 
old poem which caused the introduction into the 
text of Cain’s fear that he would be slain. In the 
original form of the story any reference to his 
being killed would have been absent, and the 
narrative would have been consistent with itself. 
But the poem mentioned the sevenfold avenging 
of the Smith, which could mean only either that 
the Smith had been murdered, or that an attempt 
had been made to murder him. 

‘Yahweh set a sign for Cain.’ The Heb. ‘d¢h, 
‘sign’ (not ‘mark’), is borrowed from the Bab. 
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ittu, a ‘sign’ of divine origin. The verb sému, ‘to 
set’ or ‘fix,’ was also used by the Babylonians in a 
technical sense, and the gods were regarded as 
sdmu simta, ‘fixing (a man’s) destiny.’ The Bab. 
original was: Yahu ana Ummana itta tsim, ‘he 
set a sign for the Smith,’ ze. gave him a sign that 
no one who met him would slay him. So in the 
Epic of the Creation before Merodach is sent to 
combat Tiamat, the gods zszmu simatus, ‘fixed his 
destiny,’ that he was to be victor, by the sign of 
the disappearance and re-creation of a robe through 
the mere power of the god’s word. 

The Kenites! or ‘Smiths’ were possessed of 
metal weapons which in the early days of history 
enabled them to overcome their more poorly-armed 
neolithic neighbours, and doubtless also to slay the 
latter with comparatively little risk of being slain 
inreturn. Like the ‘tinkers’ of mediaeval Europe, 
and even later days, they formed a sort of secret 
society which moved from place to place, and 
jealously kept their knowledge of metallurgy to 
themselves (cf. 1 S 13%?) In the historysof 
Cain and Abel an explanation of the origin of 
their wandering habits has been added to the 
West Semitic story of the early relations between 
the Beduin shepherds and the Babylonian agricul- 
turists. An account is given at the same time of 
‘the way in which the agriculturist came to be 
changed into the artisan of the Babylonian city, as 
well as of the migrations which carried the Baby- 
lonians into the metalliferous region east of the 
Tigris. 

16. ‘Cain went forth from the face of Yahweh,’ 
therefore from Babylonia, where Nimrod hunted 
‘before Yahweh.” He then settled in the land of 
Nod—and hence was no ‘ wanderer,’ that being a 
trait derived from the introduction of the story 
which explained the origin of the Smiths into the 
story of Cain and Abel. 

Nod was east of Eden, in the metalliferous 
region which extended from the mountains of 
Elam to Armenia in the north. In the early days 
of Babylonian history the Persian Gulf stretched 
northward to Eridu and Ur on the west, while 
eastward there was water or marsh, where the 
lower course of the Tigris now is, which separated 
the land of Edinu from Susa. The Tigris itself 
then ran along the channel of the Shatt el-Hie. 
Susa had been already conquered by the Semites 


1 See article KENITES in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, 


in the time of Sargon of Akkad and his son ~ 
Naram-Sin; for several centuries it was a Baby- 
lonian city, governed by a Semitic satrap and — 
colonized by Semitic settlers, and its subsequent — 
reconquest by the non-Semitic Elamites of Anzan — 
marks the ebb of the Semitic wave of migration — 
that had been so long flowing towards the east. — 
The settlement of Cain, the Smith, in this land of | 
copper and other metals, represents the beginning of | 
the Semitic migration. Though Babylonia was the — 
earliest seat of metallurgic culture in Western Asia — 
—the first home of the ‘Gurgurru’ or ‘ Copper- 
smith ’—its alluvial soil did not produce stone, 
much less metal, which had to be imported from 
abroad. The result of this was, that in spite of its 
early metallurgic culture, Babylonia remained in — 
the Copper Age down to the last ; while Assyria was 
using bronze in the sixteenth century B.c., Babylonia 
still employed copper instead of bronze as late as 
the age of Cyrus.2 And the copper came to it 
originally from the lands ‘on the east of Eden.’ | 

If the scr7ptvo plena is right in the name of “M3, | 
the corresponding Assyrian form would be Vamadu 
or Vimidu, with medial m; but the Septuagint has 
Naid. No similar name is found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions as belonging to the district in which | 
Nod was situated, unless it be that of the town 
Naditu. The Semitic population which occupied 
it was known to the Assyrians as Namar. But the 
geographical nomenclature of the West Semites, 
preserved in the Old Testament, differs a good 
deal from that of the cuneiform texts; eg. Shinar 
for Babylonia, Kasdim for the Babylonians, like a 
good many of the proper names, Noah, for instance, 
instead of Utu-napistim, or (as we shall see) Enoch 
for Enwe-dhur-anki. In several cases the names 
are descriptive. Hence Nod, or rather Naid, may 
be simply 3, ~édh, ‘a mountainous heap’; the 
Sumerian vr, ‘mountain’—the name given to the 
mountainous region east of Babylonia—also had — 
the value of zad, which is not Sumerian, and may 
therefore be the same word as the Hebrew 4). In 
this case, the insertion of the vowel in 33) would 
have been due to its association with Cain’s 
‘migration.’ On the other hand, 7) may stand 
for 113; add signified ‘waste-land’ in Assyrian, 
and d7t madi, ‘ the house of desolation,’ was an old 
phrase. The name of the city Naditu is the 
feminine of zadi. 


*See my Archeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, pp. 
55-57: 
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17. On the west side of the Euphrates, between 
ithe river Khabur and Northern Babylonia, lay 
ithe district of Khana, which was inhabited by 
#Semitic settlers. As I have already pointed out in 
WHE Expository Times, this must have been called 
WiKhanak by the Semites in early Babylonian times, 
ithe Sumerian affix 47, being attached to the name, 
Was in Zimana-k Kharkhamuna-kki, Kazura-kki; 
|Nana-kki, Tama-kku, etc. A contract dated in the 
reign of Isar-lim or Israel, king of Khana-ki, ‘in 
the year when he built the gate of the palace in 
q fhe city of the land of Kasdaim,’ has been 

neublished by Professor Thureau-Dangin (Zadlettes 
H chaldéennes inédites, No. 85). The tablet belongs 
to the Khammu-rabi period, and as the proper 
names in it are of a West Semitic stamp, we may 
infer that the population was West-Semitic rather 
tchan Babylonian. The name of Khanak would 
remind the West Semite of his own khanuku 
(Enoch), ‘ priest.’ 

The Cainite genealogy is a variant of the 
f Sethite genealogy which corresponds with the ten 
#antediluvian kings of Babylonia as given by the 
native historian Berossus. Among these the 
cuneiform inscriptions have made us acquainted 
with Utu-napistim Khasis-adra and his father 
| Ubara-Tutu, and Enwe-dhur-an-ki (Euedoranchus), 
‘the priest’ of Sippara. Since Berossus makes 
| Euedoranchus belong to Pantibibla or Bookiown, 
| the Chaldzean writer must have derived the name 
of Sipar or Sippara from szp7vw, ‘a book.’ 
| The following is a comparative table of the 
| three lists, Cainite, Sethite, and Babylonian :— 


i® : : : ‘ ; Adam, ‘ Man.’ 


i 
T 
i | 


A 
[ 


3. Adam . Enos, ‘ Man,’ 


4. Cain, ‘the Smith’ 


5. Enoch, ‘the Priest’ Mahalaleel. 
i. 6. Irad Jared. x 
| 
7. Mehuyael Enoch, ‘the Priest.’ 
, 8. Methusael, ‘ Man of the god’ 
| god.’ 
| 9. Lamech, ‘ Libation priest’ . Lamech. 

10. Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal . Noah, 


/ Here there are two noteworthy facts. (1) The 
| two first names in the Babylonian list have been 


| added to it when Babylon became the capital of 


Seth, z.e. Sutu, ‘the Beduin.’ 


Cainan, ‘the Smith.’ 


Methuselah, ‘Man of the Moon- 


the kingdom and empire under Khammu-rabi. 
The original list began with Amelon, and belonged 
to Sippar. The Sethite genealogy has imitated the 
Babylonian list, and so equalized the number of 
antediluvian patriarchs with that of the Babylonian 
kings, and it has done so by following the Baby- 
lonian system in combining two accounts of the 
first man which were of different origin. But the 
West Semitic Beduin (Seth or Sutu) naturally takes 
the place in it of the citizen of Babylon. The 
Cainite genealogy, therefore, which omits the 
Babylonian addition, reproduces an older tradition. 
(2) The order of the names in the Sethite 
genealogy agrees throughout with that in the Baby- 
lonian list, whereas the order in the Cainite 
genealogy differs from it in the case of that portion 
of the list which represents the traditions of 
Sippara. This may be due either to the order in 
the Babylonian list having been altered when the 
first two names were added to it, or to the fact that 
as. the first Smith built a city which was identified 
with Khanak, it was necessary to suppose that 
Enoch was his son (see also note on 54). 

From these two facts it follows (1) that the 
Sethite genealogy was copied from the Babylonian 
list after it had taken its final form subsequently to 
the age of Khammu-rabi; (2) that the Cainite 
genealogy was derived from another and earlier 
version of the list ; and (3) that the Hebrew trans- 
lator was not only acquainted with the meaning of 
the names in the Babylonian list but was also 
perfectly aware.of the nature of the addition to it 
of the first two names. 

Alorus of Babylon. 

Alaparus or Alasparus. 

Amelon, cun. Amelum, ‘ Man,’ of Panti- 
bibla. 

Ammenon, cun. 

“smith.” 
Megalarus of Pantibibla. 

Daonos or Daos, the shepherd of Panti- 
bibla. 

Euedoranchus of Pantibibla, cun. Enwe- 
dhur-anki, ‘ the Priest’ of Sippara. 

Amempsinus, cun. Amil-Sin, ‘ Man of the 
Moon-god,’ of Larancha (Surippalk). 

Opartes, cun. Ubara-Tutu, ‘ Minister of 
the god Tutu,’ of Larancha. 


Xisuthrus, his son, cun, Utu-napistim 
Khasis-adra. 


Ummanum, ‘artisan,’ 
>) >) 


18. The variation in the spelling of the foreign 
name ‘Irad (17'Y) or Jared (17', 51°) is instructive, 
and may be due to a play on "Y, ‘city.’ Nothing 
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has yet been found in the cuneiform documents 
which throws light on the names of either Irad or 
Daonus, though Irad might correspond to the 
Assyrian avdu, ‘minister.’ The Septuagint reads 
in ‘Irad 4 as 7. Megalarus (for Megalalus) is also 
unexplained ; but it shows that Mahalaleel (aNdonn, 
512), which has been assimilated to the Heb. 
Derm, ‘praise,’ is more correct than Dean and 
PN, Mehuyael, Mehiyael, though 7 is nearer 
the original than n. The Septuagint has introduced 
MadAaXeyAd from 51%. The original name may have 
been Makhkhu-Illilla, ‘ priest of Ellil.’ 

Methusael is a transcription of the Bapglonies 
~ Mutu-sa-ilu, ‘Man of the god,’ Methuselah being 
Mutu-sa-Arkhu, ‘Man of the Moon-god.’ The 


Entre 


The Great Texts of the Bible. 

The two spring volumes are now published. 
They are Genesis to Numbers and Acts with 
Romans i.—vitt. (T. & T. Clark ; ros. each). 


_ Driver’s ‘Genesis.’ 

Professor Driver has issued Addenda II. to 
his Commentary on Genesis. It is an eight-page 
pamphlet, and may be had from the publishers 
(Methuen), bougd up with the. Additions to the 
seventh edition. It will also be included in the 
next edition of the Commentary. 

The chief matters discussed in Addenda JT, are 
Professor Eerdmans’s theory of the composition 
of Genesis; Mr. Wiener’s researches into the use 
of the Divine names; recent discoveries of the 
use of the name Yahweh (or one like it) in 
Babylonian; and Professor Hilprecht’s Deluge 
fragment. 


The Christian Doctrine of Man. 


Professor Wheeler Robinson has done us a most 
valuable service in publishing a volume at the 
present time on the Christian Doctrine of Man. 
For we are urged from all sides to preach, and even 
to pray, more psychologically, and we do not know 
how to do it. Superficial magazine articles, well 
sprinkled with words like ‘subconscious,’ are plen- 
tiful but pernicious. We need a scholar’s work, 


change of ¢ into 7 in the Hebrew transcription of | 
Babylonian names was first pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Hommel. The West Semitic names in the | 
contracts of the Khammu-rabi and earlier periods” 
show that at that time the name of a specific | 
deity was commonly replaced by 7/w when : 
was the last element in a proper name, by Sumu — 
or Samu, ‘the Name,’ when it was the first 
element. | 

Lamech, as it stands, has no Semitic etymology. | 
It is, however, another instance of the substitution — 
of 2 for x, and repre the Babylonian vamiku or 4 
ramku, ‘a priest,’ literally ‘the offerer of libations.’ 
Ramku is possibly the origin of the Sumer | 
Lamga, ‘the Smith,’ a title given-to the Moon-god | 
(WALL ii. 47, 66). | 


Qlous. 
and we need it in something like completeness. } 
The value of the last long chapter on ‘The | 
Christian Doctrine of Man in relation to Current 
Thought’ could scarcely be overestimated (T. & T. 
Clark ; 6s, net). ; 


A Cyclopedia of Illustrations. 


‘In estimating the prospectus of this work,’ say { 
its editors (in rather quaint language and spelling), | 
‘a well-known clergyman exprest the judgment | 
that a book of fresh illustrations should be made 
as often at least as once in ten years.’ So here is 4 
the decennial issue. Its editors are Mr. Robert 
Scott and Mr. William C. Stiles (Funk & 
Wagnalls ; 215. net). 

Now in a Cyclopedia of Illustrations everything 
depends upon the illustrations. We shall quote 
two—with the assurance that they have not been 
‘selected as the only good or even the very best in | 
all the book. 


NEGLECT oF Duty. 


John D. Rockefeller had for some months an 
expert greenhouse superintendent named Potts, 
who knew a good deal about greenhouse manage- | 
ment. A recent visitor at the Rockefeller house 4 
missed Potts, and inquired for him, Then, ac / 
cording to the Saturday Evening Post, this 
conversation took place. ‘Oh, Potts!’ said Mr. | 
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Rockefeller. ‘Yes, he knew more about greenhouse 
plants than any man I ever saw.’ ‘But where is 
he?’ ‘Well, he’s gone. It was wonderful, his 
knowledge of plants.’ ‘You must have hated to 
part with him?’ ‘Yes, I did. But it had to be. 
You see, he kept coming later and later every day 
and going home earlier and earlier.’ ‘Well, a 
/ man of his ability might have been worth retaining 
even on short hours.’ ‘Perhaps, perhaps. First 
he came and stayed eight hours, then six, then 
four; then he got down to two.’ ‘But two hours 
of such a man’s time was worth having.’ ‘Yes, 
yes,’ answered Mr. Rockefeller slowly. ‘Of course. 
I hope I appreciated Potts. I didn’t object to 
two hours’ service. But he got so he didn’t come 
at all—just sent his card; then I dispensed with 
him.’ 


Man’s Works. 


Mabel Earle writes of a bridge flung across from 
a cliff to an opposite shore as a symbol of man’s 
service, improving natural formations : 


The cliff stood waiting, silent and alone, 
After the rending shock which gave it birth; 
Age upon age the waters wore the stone, 
And the long shadows wheeied across the earth, 
Swinging from west to east. Through sun and 
snow 
It kept God’s secret whispered long ago. 


Once from its topmost crag a cable swung, 
And a face laughed against its frowning strength, 

The life of man in splendid risk outflung 
Fulfilling the slow centuries at length ; 

On the bare rock to stamp his signet clear, 

God’s warrant witnessed by the engineer. 


Then, with a flash of fire and blinding smoke, 
A peal that shook the mountain, base to crest, 
The silence of the waiting eons broke 
Into the thunder of that high behest, 
And on the steep where never foot had trod 
Men wrought a pathway for the will of God. 


God of the cliff, from whom the whisper fell 
Of hope and hope’s fulfilment yet to be, 
Make good Thy promise unto us as well; 
Yoke Thou our pride in love’s captivity ; 
And, tho’ it come through fire and scar and throe, 
Give us the crown of service, Lord, to know. 


The Porch of Paradise. 

This is the title of a new volume of poems by 
Miss Anna Bunston (Herbert & Daniel; 3s. 6d. 
net). There is a connexion between all the eleven 
poems which the volume contains, as close as the 
connexion between the poems in George Herbert’s 
‘Temple.’ And there is a purpose running 
through them all. It is the desire to encourage 
us to endure the cross because of the joy set 
before us. One selection may be made—it is a 
note of warning : 

Herein 
Consists the awfulness of human life, 
That no man knows the confines of a sin, 
The generations of a virtuous deed ; 
And hence the obligation to entreat 
All men with tender charity, since all 
Are victims if offenders too; and oft 
The fractures of the wicked are derived 
From flaws of saints. And since one perfect Life 
Can leaven all, perhaps one sinning soul 
Can stay the bliss of all the Church of God. 


The Gardens of Gray’s Inn. 


The new volume of verses by Christian Tearle, 
which goes by the title of Zhe Gardens of Gray’s 
Inn (Longmans; 5s. net), is occupied chiefly with 
the occasional incidents of life. Now and then, 
however, the note of the universal is struck. This 
short poem is in more serious mood than most 
of the poems: 


He FLEETH AS IT WERE A SHADOW. 


We live and die as the shadows fly, 
But having lived at all, 
Our gossamer threads have intertwined 
With other films of the web, mankind, 
And trace of our passage must dwell behind 
When we are beyond recall. 


As flower or weed, our littlest deed 
May swell a nation’s sum 
Of good or evil—a grain of sand 
To turn the scale in the shadow-hand 
When it weighs the fate of our mother-land 
In the ages yet to come. 


Hymns and Poems. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner have published another 
edition—this is the third—of the Countess of 
Jersey's Poems and Hymns for Young Children 
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Their doctrine is not that ‘mere 
morality,’ which is supposed to be the utmost that 
young children can reach to. It is morality based 
on religion, without which there is no morality for 
young or old. Thus: 


(isa net). 


LovE ONE ANOTHER. 


To my sisters and my brothers 
Good and gentle I must be; 

I must always do to others 
What I would have done to me. 


Jesus Christ came down to save us 
From His shining home above ; 
This was the command He gave us— 
‘As I loved you, ye shall love.’ 


Then if any shall displease me, 
I will keep these words in mind, 
And will ask the Lord to teach me 
How His children should be kind. 


Easter Poems. 

Messrs Burns & Oates have an anthology of 
Easter Poems (1s. net). It is gathered from George 
Herbert, Richard Crashaw, Henry Vaughan, John 
Banister Tabb, Edward Caswall, Alfred Noyes, 
F. W. Faber, Katherine Tynan, and Francis 
* Thompson. This is one of John Banister Tabb’s : 


Easter MORNING. 


Behold the night of sorrow gone, 
Like Magdalen the tearful Dawn 
Goes forth, with love’s anointing sweet, 
To kiss again the Master’s feet! 


Award of Prizes for the best Illustration of any 
Text of the Bible. 
Rev. F. W. Boreham, 259 Elizabeth Street, 
Hobart, Tasmania. 
"|Rev. James Dinwoodie, 
Kelty. 
2. Rev. Walter Jones, Ixonia, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
3. Rev. Oscar Hardman, The Precinct, Ro- 
chester. 
4. Rev. R. A. Taylor, 1 Norfolk Street, Bishop- 
thorpe Road, York. 
5. Rev. G. H. Weber, Osborn, Ohio, U.S.A. 
6. Revs Joseph Traill, Rothesay. 
7. Rev. J. Campbell, St. Paul’s Parish Church, 
Greenock. 
v. George Fraser, Newmains, Lanarkshire. 


Trinity Manse, 


8. Re 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustrations this month have been found 
by the Rev. A. N. Walton, Beccles, Suffolk, and 
by the Rev. George John, B.A., Tirnalla, Travan- 
core, S. India. 4 

Illustrations for the Great Text for July ns 
be received by the rst of June. ‘The text is 
Ps 6838, } 

The Great Text for August is Ps go): 


‘So teach us to number our days, 
That we may get us an heart of wisdom.’ 


A copy of any volume of the ‘Great Texts of the 
Bible,’ or of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ series, will 
be given for the best illustration. > , 


The Great Text for September is Ps 103}: ?: 


‘Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
And all that is within me, bless his 
holy name.’ 


A copy of any volume of the ‘Great Texts of the | 
Bible,’ or of Scott’s Zhe Kingdom and the Messiah, 
will be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for October is Ps 11874: 


‘This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it.’ 


A copy of Emmet’s Zhe Eschatological Question in 
the Gospels, or of Scott’s The Kingdom and the 
Messiah, or of any volume of the ‘Scholar as 
Preacher’ series, will be given for the best illus- 
tration. 


The Great Text for November is Ps 1191%; 


‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
And light unto my path.’ 


A copy of Emmet’s Zhe Lschatological Question in 
the Gospels, or Wheeler Robinson’s Christian Doc- 
trine of Man, or any volume of the Great Texts, 
will be given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. Illustrations to be sent to the Editor, 
St. Cyrus, Montrose, Scotland. 
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